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WHO GETS THE 


NEW YORK, January 4, 1899. 


No. 1 


SUGAR BOWL? 


IT IS CLAIMED BY THE KANSAS CITY ‘*STAR”—THE SAN FRANCISCO 


‘“EXAMINER’” ALSO ASSERTS 


A RIGHT—-THE’ ST. PAUL ‘‘ Dis- 


PATCH’’ ASSUMES THAT IT HAS A CINCH ON THE COVETED PIECE 


OF PLATE. 


By invitation of PRINTERS’ INK three 
Special Agents, Mr. Straus of the 
Examiner, Mr. Hart of the Kansas 
City Star and Mr. Van Doren of the 
Dispatch, appeared before the Little 
Schoolmaster to argue their respective 


FRANK 


L. C. Straus. 


claims. What they said is, in part, re- 


produced below: 


Mr. Hart—I claim the sugar bowl 
for the Kansas City Star over the San 
Francisco Examiner and all other 
newspapers qualified to compete for it. 
By the terms of PRINTERS’ INk’s offer 
the trophy “is to be awarded to the 
paper published west of Chicago that 
gives the advertiser best service in pro- 
portion to the price charged.” The 
Star’s advertising rate per thousand of 
circulation is very materially less than 
that of any other newspaper mentioned 


in connection with the sugar bowl. In 
the case of the £.xaminer the San Fran- 
cisco paper’s circulation is less than the 
Star’s, and its advertising rate is from 
28 to 160 per cent higher than the 
Star’s. If by “best service in propor- 
tion to the price charged” is meant the 


Hart, J. E. Van Doren. 


most circulation for the least money, 
the Star has no competitor for the 
sugar bowl. If character of service is 
to be considered, then also does the 
Star meet the requirement, for its cir- 
culation is of the highest class. If 
density of population, prosperity of the 
region from which the newspaper 
draws its circulation and the city in 
which it is published, its trade, and the 
ability of its readers to buy articles of 
luxury, as well as articles of necessity, 
are further conditions, these also does 
the Star fulfill. 

Mr. Straus—Mr. Hart has furnished 
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neither facts nor figures. Has given 


only general statements. He makes 
the claim that our rate is from 28 to 
160 per cent higher than his. I under- 
stood his rate was 12% cents, which I 
presumed was net to the advertising 
agent. I would like to ask Mr. Hart 
what his rate to an agent is. 

Mr. Hart—The S¢ar’s gross rate for 
7,500 lines, to be used within twelve 
months, is 12% cents per line. Its net 
rate is 15 per cent less than that. The 
San Francisco Examiner's rate on 15,- 
000 lines, to be used at least twice a 
week for twelve months, is 16 1-5 cents 
per line gross. The Star’s charge for 
fuil position is 5 cents per agate line, 
gross, making a charge of 1713 cents 
per line, gross, on contracts for 7,500 
lines to be used within twelve months. 
The Star makes no other charge of 
any kind. The San Francisco Zxam- 
iner charges 30 per cent for full posi- 
tion, making its gross rate 21 cents 
per line for full position. If column 
rules are broken, the Zxaminer’s low- 
est gross price for 15,000 lines used 
in twelve months is 31 6-10 cents per 
line, as against the Star’s charge of 
17% cents for 7,500 lines, the Z.xam- 
iner’s rate being 80 per cent higher 
than the Star’s. These figures relate 
only to the Daily Star and the Daily 
Examiner. The Examiner's Sunday 
rates as compared with the Sfa7’s Sun- 
day rates are even higher relatively 
than in the case of the daily rates of 
the two papers. 

Mr. Straus—As I understand it, 
the terms of the contest bases the 
value on the lowest net rate per agate 
line. If an advertiser desires position or 
broken column rules that is simply an- 
other proposition. The idea is how 
cheap and what service can a man get 
in the paper. If an advertiser wants 
anything special and our price for it 
happens to be a little higher than the 
Star’s, that is altogether another mat- 
ter and should not be taken into con- 
sideration. 

PRINTERS’ INK—Admited that to be 
so, how does your lowest price com- 
pare with the Kansas City Sta7’s low- 
est price for an advertisement run of 
paper? 

Mr. Straus — Our lowest run of pa- 
per, gross rate, is 16 1-5 cents. Our 
average circulation during the past six 
months has been over 87,000. I looked 
into the directories of 1897 and 1898 
and I find Morse gives the Kansas 
City Star a daily average of over 63,- 


000, Lord & Thomas over 71,000 and 
Rowell 81,900. We issue a sworn 
statement of circulation monthly which 
is published every day on the editorial 
page and which is also guaranteed by 
the Advertisers’ Guarantee Co. Our 
latest sworn statement shows an aver- 
age of over 87,000 during the past six 
months. 

PRINTERS’ INK—You take your in- 
formation of the Star’s circulation from 
the directories and your own from your 
own office ? 

Mr. Straus—Yes, sir; because the 
directories go according to our affi- 
davits. I don’t deny Mr. Hart the 
privilege of furnishing any sworn state- 
ments he may have of a later date. 

PRINTERS’ INK—If the circulation 
of the two papers were equal, which 
has the lowest rate for run of paper 
advertising ? 

Mr. Straus—I don’t see why we 
should take any such presumption 
when there are no facts to justify it. 

PRINTERS’ INK—We don’t. But if 
they were equal, which has the lowest 
rate for run of paper advertising ? 

Mr. Straus—Well, the Kansas City 
Star rate card quotes a gross price of 


1214 cents per line and a circulation 
of over 80,000 each issue. 

PRINTERS’ INK—Their rate is 1214 
cents a line as against your 16 1-5 ? 

Mr. Hart—That 16 1-5 is 28 per 
cent higher than the Staz’s rate. 

Mr. Straus—The Star claims over 
80,000, but doesn’t state how much of 
that circulation is paid. I think the 
only just way for an advertiser to base 
the value of a newspaper or any ad- 
vertising periodical is on the number 
of paid subscriptions. 

PRINTERS’ INK — One moment. 
Then we may say that it is settled 
that the cost of an advertisement with- 
out position is a little more in the Zx- 
aminer than it is in the Stary—per 
paper. 

Mr. Straus—Yes, per paper, without 
taking any of the other facts into con- 
sideration. If I were asked the price 
of advertising in the ZLxaminer I 
would reply 16 1-5 cents and then take 
up the question of paid circulation 
and go into details. 

PRINTERS’ INK — We understand 
your position is this: it costs more to 
put an advertisement in the Examiner, 
but that the Examiner gives more for 
the money, therefore is entitled to 
more. Is that your position? 

Mr. Straus—I will endeavor to prove 
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with facts and figures that each copy 
of the paid circulation of the Zxam- 
iner has a fivefold advertising value. 

PRINTERS’ INK—At this point we 
are agreed that the Zxaminer charges 
more for advertising than the Star ? 

Mr. Hart— Why not say 28 per cent 
more. That is the figure exactly. 

PRINTERS’ INK—That being settled 
we will listen to Mr. Straus on the 
question of circulation. 

Mr. Straus—I consider Mr. Hart’s 
method of giving percentages mislead- 
ing. The advertiser from these fig- 
ures can see at a glance that our rate 
is 16 1-5 and his 12 1-2. If the adver- 
tiser or anybody interested wishes to 
figure out the percentage they can doso. 

PRINTERS’ INK—Now as to the 
matter of quality. 

Mr. Straus—The question of qual- 
ity is such a vague one that unless we 
produce for inspection every individ- 
ual subscriber it would be a difficult 
matter to convince you which of the 
two papers has the better quality of cir- 
culation. I am perfectly willing to 
discuss the quality of circulation, but 
I don’t think that question is now in 
order. I desire to refer to the paid 
circulations and sworn statements of 
circulation, and also to compare the 
home circulation. 

PRINTERS’ INK—We will hear you 
on that subject. 

Mr. Straus — Our gross circulation 
for the past six months has been over 
87,000, but at the present time, ac- 
cording to the sworn statement pub- 
lished in the Examiner, the gross cir- 
culation for the month of October was 
81,117. ,Out of this 77,948 were net 
paid, deducting all returns. We only 
receive returns from the railroad news 
agents and the Eastern hotels. Papers 
that are bought by newsboys or agents 
are not returnable. Our average net 
paid circulation for the past six months 
has been about 82,500. The Zxam- 
iner goes right to the homes of sub- 
scribers by a well-established carrier 
system. They are delivered not later 
than 6.30 at any house in San Fran- 
cisco. On account of the subscription 
price, $7.80 per annum, single copies 
five cents, it has become a custom for 
subscribers to pay monthly, the price 
being 65 cents a month. Owing to 
the fact that the business center of 
the city is equally distant from all 
the residential sections, it does not 
require more than fifteen minutes 
at the outside for a business man 


to reach his office from his home. 
He, therefore, has ample time to 
read his morning paper before he 
leaves his house, and does so. The 
absence of newspapers on street cars 
and trains in the morning is quite 
noticeable. When the man has fin- 
ished reading his paper, that paper is 
left at home and read thoroughly by 
other members of the family. There 
are very few households that take more 
than one morning paper on account 
of the price, and as the Examiner has 
all the news, both foreign and local, 
and as San Francisco is largely a 
Democratic community, the majority 
of the people take the Zxaminer. 
Therefore, I say positively that every 
copy of the Examiner has at least a 
fivefold advertising value, and I will 
allow Mr. Hait (which I could not 
deny him anyway) the privilege of ex- 
plaining the position of his paper in 
that respect. 

PRINTERS’ INK—The net average 
circulation during the last six months 
you make to be how much? 

Mr. Straus—82,500. If Mr. Hart’s 
paper publishes monthly paid circula- 
tion statements, I am willing to sub- 
mit our statement for October irre- 
spective of the fact that it indicates a 
decrease from the average for the pre- 
ceding six months. 

PRINTERS’ INK—Mr. Hart, you have 
heard what has been said, going to 
show that the quality of the circulation 
of the Zxaminer is at least fivefold 
the value of yours—that it has a five- 
fold advertising value. If you don’t 
admit the truth of that statement we 
will hear from you. 

Mr. Hart—I would like first to show 
that the position charges that newspa- 
pers impose are not luxuries that may 
be dispensed with at the option of the 
advertiser. As a matter of fact, position 
is a very material question, as Mr. 
Straus and every advertising man 
knows. Eight out of ten large gen- 
eral advertisers will not accept run of 
paper and in preference pay the full 
position charge. Many advertisers 
will not accept run of paper at any 
price whatsoever. Position is not an 
academic question. It is a highly 
practical one. For fifteen years or 
more the Kansas City Star has pub- 
lished every day, at the head of its 
editorial page, the exact net paid 
circulation of the paper for the week. 
preceding. I have not at hand the 
Star’s average paid net circulation 
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for the past six months. I know 
that during the late war with Spain, 
the Star’s net paid circulation was 
as high as 112,000. The circula- 
tion during the latter part of the war 
dropped down to something over 100,- 
000, and since the conclusion of the 
war, the circulation has dropped to 
85,000 net paid, which is the lowest 
point the Star’s circulation has reached 
since May 1, 1898. The average net 
paid daily circulation of the Star for 
the week ending December 4th, is 
85,440, as against the San Francisco 
Examiner's average of 77,948 net 
paid for the month of October. The 
Star’s circulation in Kansas City, aside 
from street sales (which, as compared 
with the aggregate local circulation, 
are not large), is entirely by carrier to 
the homes of subscribers. The carriers 
in the regular employ of the S¢a,, in- 
clusive of the few boys who sell on 
the streets, number 1,000. The Star 
is served to subscribers in Kansas City 
at ten cents a week. I really don’t 
know what Mr. Straus means by five- 
fold value. If he means by that that 
each Lxaminer sold is read by five 
persons, it is comprehensible to me, but 
I doubt if his estimate is moderate. 
The almost total absence of newspa- 
pers on street cars in the morning in 
San Francisco does not prevail in Kan- 
sas City in the afternoons, where the 
Star is very much in evidence on every 
street car. The Star occupies a posi- 
tion in Kansas City that few papers in 
the United States hold in the place of 
their publication. More than 93 per 
cent of the newspaper readers of Kan- 
sas City read the Star every day. The 
Star—with the exception of the few 
copies on sale at the prominent hotels 
in the large Eastern cities—does not 
take back return papers from anybody. 
It does not even allow the railroad news 
companies the return privilege. The 
statement of circulation made every day 
in the Star represents the actual net 
paid circulation of the paper, and all 
advertising contracts made by the Star 
are based upon circulation ; and if any 
advertiser, after thorough investiga- 
tion, finds that the circulation has been 
misstated, no charge whatever is made 
for the advertising. 

Mr. Straus—I still maintain that the 
price per agate line, run of paper, is 
really the basis of advertising values 
in this competition. 

Mr. Hart—This sugar bow] is to be 
awarded to the newspaper published 


west of Chicago that gives the advertis- 
er best service in proportion to the 
price charged. If the advertiser uses 
15,000 lines in a year, and is willing to 
accept run of paper in the Star and in 
the Z.xaminer, then he pays the £.xam- 
iner only 28 per cent more than he 
pays the Star. If the advertiser insists, 
as most advertisers do, that he must 
have full position or nothing, then the 
Examiner charges 21 cents as against 
the Star’s 17% cents, and if he uses 
advertisements two or more columns 
in width, he pays the Examiner 31 6-10 
cents per line as against the Star’s 
17% cents. 

PRINTERS’ INK—It seems to be ad- 
mitted (supposing both of you gentle- 
men to be truthful as you look) that 
the Star prints and sells a few more pa- 
pers than the Zxaminer. 

Mr. Hart—I admit it. 

Mr. Straus—I consider this is a 
very serious contest. The Lxaminer 
goes further than publishing a sworn 
statement of circulation. It has its 
circulation guaranteed by areliable and 
reputable advertising guarantee com- 
pany, and I think that the average net 
paid circulation at the present time, 
either for a week or for a month, 
should be investigated. I can speak 
for the Examiner. I know it would 
be willing to stand the cost of having 
its books experted by a committee. 

Mr. Hart—The Svar’s five double 
supplement Hoe presses, with a ca- 
pacity of 120,000 complete twelve-page 
papers an hour, stand behind plate- 
glass windows on the street floor of the 
Star office. The Star’s press-rooms 
have been open to the public and to 
any advertiser at all times during busi- 
ness hours, for eighteen years. The 
Star invites inspection of all its books 
relating to circulation, its cash books, 
and white paper bills. Any advertiser, 
or committee of advertisers, is wel- 
come to examine the Sfar’s circulation 
at any time. A committee of local 
merchants recently made an exhaust- 
ive examination of the S¢ar’s books 
and unanimously reported that its cir- 
culation was as stated. 

Mr. Straus—Mr. Hart presents 
statements regarding the method in 
which they print the paper in public 
view. I may also state this is true of 
the Examiner, as well as the fact that 
their circulation books and all ac- 
counts are open to inspection, but 
these facts in themselves do not dem- 
onstrate or prove the exact circula- 
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tion. A man may stand looking in 
at the window for five hours and not 
be able to determine whether they 
printed eighty thousand or eighty-five 
thousand. 

PRINTERS’ INK—He would know 
just as much as another man who 
would not look through the window. 

Mr. Straus—He might know less, 
because appearances are often decept- 
ive. The books and pressrooms of 
the Examiner are open for inspection. 
I don’t know as the Star would go so 
far as to permit the .xaminer to in- 
spect its books. 

Mr. Hart—The Z.xaminer is invited 
to do so. 

PRINTERS’ INK—I think it may be 
considered settled that neither of these 
two papers is in the habit of telling 
anything about their circulation that is 
not true. 

Mr. Straus—I don’t mean to in- 
sinuate that. It is simply a question 
of exactly how many copies. We are 
pretty close on this contest. 

PRINTERS’ INK—The Zxamineris a 
higher priced paper than the Star—is 
sold to subscribers at a higher rate. 

Mr. Straus—A copy of the Kansas 
City Star sells for two cents. The £x- 
aminer costs five cents on the street. 

Mr. Hart—How many do you sell 
at five cents ? 

Mr. Straus—We don’t sell more 
than an average of five hundred a day. 

Mr. Hart—That cuts no figure then. 

Mr. Straus—It does. The point I 
want to make is that the price on the 
street makes it a home paper. The 
Star is an afternoon paper and Z.xam- 
iner is a morning paper, and it is 
proven by facts that a morning paper 
has far greater circulation than any 
evening paper on the Pacific Coast. It 
is so conceded by advertisers and 
everybody familiar with the facts that 
the best evening paper there (give Mr. 
Misch his circulation of 30,000) has 
not half the circulation of a San Fran- 
cisco morning paper. Does the Star 
circulate generally outside of Kansas 
City? 

Mr. Hart—The Star circulates in 
every railroad town in Western Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Indian Territory, Okla- 
homa and Northern Texas. 

Mr. Straus—Well, if that is the case 
it comes into competition with papers 
published in those cities and I think 
the chance of duplication is much 
greater than in the Examiner. The 
L£xaminer also bases its advertising 


contracts on its guaranteed paid cir- 
culation. We are also willing to can- 
cel any charge for advertising in case 
it is shown that our statements are 
false. Concerning the amount of busi- 
ness, the Examiner printed during the 
month of November 20,878 inches of 
advertising, which is about an average 
of 700 inches a day. The Sunday 
paper, however, runs nearly double 
that. The Sunday Zxaminer, Decem- 
ber 4th, contained eighty-seven col- 
umns of paid advertising. The value 
of the Axaminer as an advertising 
medium is shown to a large extent by 
its small ads. The latest Sunday edi- 
tion contained over thirty-five columns 
of classified ads alone. 

Mr. Hart—During November the 
Star carried 24,139 inches of paid ad- 
vertising, 18,388 inches of display and 
5,751 inches of classified. Friday, 
December 16, the Star printed 69% 
columns of paid advertising, of which 
63 columns were display. Kansas 
City is not a want-ad town, but the 
Star carries more paid classified ad- 
vertising than all the other Kansas 
City papers combined. 

Mr. Straus—Our advertising is all 
paid. We don’t insert any free ad- 
vertisements at all. The war circula- 
tion that Mr. Hart claims for the Star 
is not a good one to base advertising 
value upon, because it was influenced 
by an event that doesn’t happen often 
or regularly. It indicates a fluctuat- 
ing circulation. The Lxaminer did 
not increase 5,000 on an average dur- 
ing the entire period of the war. 

Mr. Hart—I would like to state 
something about the afternoon papers. 
Whatever may be the case in San 
Francisco with relation to the value 
of morning and afternoon newspapers, 
it is unquestionably true that in Kan- 
sas City the Star, published in the aft- 
ernoon, has the entire field. The 
difference in time between the Atlan- 
tic seaboard and Kansas City, one 
hour, enables it to print absolutely all 
the news the day it occurs, and the 
business men in Kansas City do not, 
as a rule, read morning newspapers, 
nor do the women to any considerable 
extent. Everybody in Kansas City 
reads the Star every day. It seems to 
me that it is of vital importance to 
know whether and to what extent a 
newspaper places its client’s adver- 
tising before people who are able 
to buy. The population of Kansas 
City and its immediate suburbs is 275,- 
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ooo. In the territory covered by the 
Star the population is 6,000,000. The 
value of the live stock in this territory 
produced this year is $500,000,000. 
The value of corn produced this year 
is $100,000,000; of wheat, $60,000,- 
0co; of oats, $30,000,000, and minor 
products, $40,000,000. This year there 
will be marketed in Kansas City from 
this territory, $125,000,000 of live stock 
and $30,000,000 in grain. The national 
banks of Kansas City, in their October 
statement, showed deposits of $35,000,- 
ooo. The last report of the State Bank 
Examiner of Kansas showsthe deposits 
in the banks under his supervision to 
be $31,000,000. 

Mr. Straus—Referring to Mr. Hart’s 
remark that Kansas City has the geo- 
graphical location and one hour in its 
favor, will remind him that San Fran- 
cisco has three hours’ difference in time 
initsfavor. Regarding thecomparative 
value of evening and morning papers, it 
has often occurred to me that an even- 
ing paper is never before its readers for 
more than three hours, from five 
o’clock until nine, while the morning 
paper is before the public from six in 
the morning until six o’clock at night, 
and oftenlater. The superior value of 
the morning paper over the evening 
one as an advertising medium is quite 
evident. 

Mr. Hart—You evidently think that 
the morning paper is a sort of continu- 
ous performance, as it were. 

Mr. Straus—Mr. Hart states that 
the population of Kansas City and its 
immediate suburbs is 275,000. San 
Francisco alone has a population of 
325,000. One-quarter of the popula- 
tion of California is in and around 
San Francisco. The deposits in the 
San Francisco commercial banks 
October 28th was $34,482,172.61 ; sav- 
ings banks, $106,332,841.64; the aver- 
age weekly clearances for 48 weeks, 
$15,600,000. 

Mr. Hart—The bank clearings of 
Kansas City are about $12,000,000 a 
week. 

PRINTERS’ INK—We will give youa 
chance to give these figures. Is there 

“anything else, Mr. Straus? 

Mr. Straus—The value of products 
is as follows: Cereals, $65,000,000 ; 
Gold, $18,000,000, and exports $90,- 
000,000. 

PRINTERS’ INK—You have both of 
you stated your case. Now, Mr. Van 
Doren, what have you to say? 

Mr. Van Doren—I wish to speak 


for the St. Paul Dispatch, but I don’t 
think there is time for me this after- 
noon to elucidate. 

PRINTERS’ INK—Do you claim the 
St. Paul Dispatch has a show for the 
sugar bowl between these two papers ? 

Mr. Van Doren—No, sir; I claim it 
has a “cinch.” If you will allow me, 
I will prepare an article about the St. 
Paul Dispatch, giving reasons why I 
claim it to be entitled to the sugar bowl. 





Chicago Office 
“ Kansas City STAR,” 
307 Stock Exchange Bldg. 
DEc, 12, 1898. J 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Although you have already given much space 
to the claims of the Kansas City Star for the 
sugar bowl trophy, the writer hopes you wi!l 
find sufficient interest in this articie to warrant 
you in publishing it. 

The principal excuse for writing it is to an- 
swer the objection so often met in making con- 
tracts, viz., ‘ If I make a contract with you it 
will necessitate my spending much more money 
in the other papers.”” We hope this answer 
will explain that it is not necessary to do so, at 
least in Kansas City. 

The Kansas City S¢ar has the largest circu- 
lation of any daily newspaper in the United 
States in proportion to the population of the 
> which it is published. 

he population figures given below are for 
a 1897 as compiled in a recent encyclo- 
pedia. 

Kansas City, 135,000 population ; the Kansas 
City Star 85,500 circulation ! 

Using these figures for comparison, we must 
conclude that the following cities having a 
daily newspaper equally as popular and,as 
universally read as the Kansas City Star, the 
figures would show ; 

Circulation of 
most popu- 
lar paper 

Population. should be: 














631,000 399,600 

106 000 67,100 

148,000 93,700 

142,000 go,000 
Minneapolis......... 204,000 129,000 
Milwaukee........... 257,000 162 600 
Chicago........-.+.. 1,750,000 1,108,300 
., Pee + 210,000 133,000 
Cleveland ....... «++ 275,000 174,100 
a ae 255,000 161,500 
Pittsburg...... + 250,000 158,300 
Indianapolis......... 110,000 69,600 
Cincinnati ..... seees 325,000 205 ,800 
Louisville.... ....... 180,000 114,000 
New Orleans........ 275,000 143,600 
Washington.... ... +s 230,000 145,600 
Baltimore .......... + 434,000 274,800 
Philadelphia......... 1,285,000 813,800 
New York...... eeee 2,985,000 1,890,500 
Boston..... 470,000 297 ,600 
San Francisco....... 325,000 205 ,800 
Los Angeles......... 107,000 67,700 


The figures are interesting from an advertis- 

er’s point of view as showing the wonderful 
opularity of the Kansas City Star in its own 
ailiwick, 

Compared with St. Louis, it shows that the 
combined circulation of all five of the English 
daily papers do not reach nearly so large a 
proportion of the population as the Star alone 
does in Kansas City. The same is true of the 


papers in St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha. 
Washington, Indianapolis and Detroit’s best 
papers are frequently mentioned as being on a 
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par with the Kansas City Star, but not a single 
paper comes up to the high- water mark of the 
Star, as the above figures will show. 

An interesting feature of these figures is that 
they show that in many, if not in most of the 
cities, it takes all the English dailies, both 
morning and evening, to reach as large a per- 
centage of population as the Kansas City Star 
does alone. 

There may be some cities which do not have 
equal chances for out-of-town circulation as 
the Kansas City Star, but in the whole list 
only Denver and New Orleans may be consid- 
ered at a disadvantage in this respect. 

Kansas City (in proportion to its size) has 
as many, if not more, daily newspapers than 
any other city in the list, and the Star can not 
have any advantages in this respect ; so there 
must be good and sufficient reasons, which al- 
most any one in Kansas City could tell you, 
for the Kansas City Star’s great popularity 
which causes it to be so universally read. It 
has no national circulation, like the G/ode- 
Democrat or Enquirer, which makes it so 
much the better for local advertisers or people 
desiring trade in its own particular territory. 

The scale of discounts, too, has something 
of interest for the advertiser, in that there is 
apparent (?) discrimination shown in most 
newspapers against the small advertiser. 

The Kansas City Star’s minimum rate is 
about 1-7 of a cent per line per 1,000 circulation, 
and this is only 16 2-3 per cent less than the 
one time or open rate, and the advertiser is only 
required to use 625 lines per month, 7,500 lines 
per year (surely little enough to make any im- 
pression on the public), to secure the lowest 
rate, while the discounts of most of the large 
dailies vary from 50 to 75 per cent, between the 
highest and lowest, and in one of the best 
known papers in the West the advertiser must 
use $15,000 worth of space to get the best price. 

Unless some new conditions are added to the 
contest which Printers’ INn«K started, the 
Kansas City Stay has unquestionably the best 
of the argument and ought to he awarded the 
prize. Respectfully, W. T. Davis. 


ee 
PURITANISM RAMPANT. 


Theatrical managers and the advertising 
agents of local houses of amusement are up in 
arms against a municipal measure fathered by 
Alderman Muh, It isalleged that if the meas- 
ure goes into effect it will practically kill the 
independent advertising of theaters and will 
throw the business into the hands of a mon- 
opoly. The measure calls for every person or 
firm that advertises through the medium of 
public billposting to file a thousand dollar 
bond, to pay a license of $250 annually, to pay 
a further license of $5 annually for each indi- 
vidual employee, and a 50 cent fee, also annu- 
ally, for a badge for the latter. A censor is to 
be created who is to pass upon the nature of 
the printed matter, ne series of fines is to 
be imposed upon individuals who display pict- 
ures, matter or printing of any kind whic shall 
be chissteodiie to the morals of the commu- 
nity. It need hardly be said that the theatrical 
managers look upon the measure as an imposi- 
tion, as it not only means a large annual tax 
upon them, but in addition to which they will 
be at the mercy of those who propose to set 
themselves up as public moralists.—V, Y. 
Morning Telegraph. 

ascites ili iecsaiocaae 
GO SLOW AT FIRST. 

Quite a large percentage of the failures in ad- 
vertising are due to the fact that the advertiser 
started in too heavy and got out of his depth 
before he had learned how to swim, All the 
big advertisers of to-day began cautiously and 
worked their way gradually to the top. 
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IN MICHIGAN. 

Clayton possesses a justice of the peace who 
is becoming renowned as a marrying justice, 
and his services are ofteri sought from afar. 
He is a thorough believer in newspaper adver- 
tising, and his advertisement in the home pa- 
per reads: 


! IF A MAN’S IN LOVE 
: That’s his business. 
: IF A GIRL’s IN LOVE, ; 
; That’s her business, * 
IF THEY CONTEMPLATE MATRIMONY, 
That’s my business. 


THOMAS TALL, : 
Justice of the Peace. ¢ 


‘ 


P.S.—I always reserve the right to 
kiss the bride. Terms liberal. Time 
given if desired. Wood taken in part 
payment, 


—Detroit Ne ws. 


WANTS TO ‘© TEACH IT. 


AM prepared to privately teach a limited 

number of young men the practical as well 
as the theoretical part of advertisement writ- 
ing; based upon my present very successful 
method ; there’s a big field for you; an “‘ad” 
man commands from $40 to $150 per week, 
Address, C K 929, Tribune Office. 





—Chicago Tribune. 























Couen & Co., tailors, of New York City, is- 
sue the pasteboard advertising novelty here 
pictured in miniature. When you close the 
two doors (front sides of the overcoat) shown 
above, you have a picture of their “‘ Cliveden 
Overcoat”’ as it appears closed; when you 
open them flat an excellent representation of 
the entire inside of the overcoat appears ; when 
you turn the entire folder round, you discover 
a portrait of how the garment looks at the 
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ADVERTISING A DRAMATIC 
ATTRACTION. 


Mr. Robert Hunter has definite 
views on advertising. Mr. Hunter is 
the press representative of the Jeffer- 
son De Angelis Opera Company, 
which lately closed a four-weeks’ en- 
gagement to crowded houses at the 
Broadway Theater. Said he to a rep- 
resentative of the Little Schoolmaster: 

“ My experience as a theatrical ad- 
vertising man has convinced me that, 
while billboard and window display 
advertising is good, newspaper adver- 
tising is so far superior that the day is 
not far distant when all legitimate 
theatrical attractions will be advertised 
only in newspapers. 

“ In New York City it costs about 
$400 or $500 per week to advertise a 
first-class attraction in mediums other 
than newspapers. In Philadelphia the 
cost is about $300 per week. 

“ Look outdoors, anywhere, and the 
eye is assaulted with a variegated as- 
sortment of paper and painted signs, 
advertising patent medicines, health 
foods, department stores, and what 
not. There was a time when the 
three-sheet poster and the stand had a 
chance to be seen, but that time is not 
to-day. The same may be said of 
lithographs and photographs in win- 
dows. The theatrical display adver- 
tisement is lost sight of in the mass of 
other display advertising. 

“In addition to the weekly cash 
outlay previously mentioned, outdoor 
advertising means the distribution of 
a great number of passes in exchange 
for space privileges. Each pass gen- 
erally represents two seats in the best 
portion of the house, and when good 
business is the rule, as in the case of 
the Jolly Musketeer Company every 
week this season, then the giving of 
such passes means the virtual giving 
away of good money. 

“Eliminate billboard and window 
advertising altogether, and spend the 
amount thus saved in the advertising 
columns of a paper, and what will you 
have? A great daily and Sunday 
space, large enough to be well illus- 
trated; large enough to compare in 
size with the average retail advertise- 
ment. This space could be filled with 
an amount of matter, couched in any 
style, according to the ideas of the 
management, which should be influ- 
enced by the standing of the attraction. 

“ Who reads the newspapers? Ev- 











erybody. Who looks in the column 
of theatrical advertisements when the 
question of going to the theater comes 
up? Again I may say, everybody. Who 
thinks of picking out from among the 
mass of commercial advertising that 
stares from windows, fences, dead 
walls and rocks the announcement of 
an attraction? Practicaliy nobody. 
“Years ago outdoor theatrical adver- 
tising was good, so good that the im- 
pression of goodness still remains even 
if the substance is lacking.” 
o 
** PRINTERS’ INK.” 
Printers’ Ink, the recognized authority on 


the circulation of American newspapers.—4ir- 
mingham (Ala.) News, Dec. 14, 1898. 


PrinTErs’ INK is the national authority on 
newspapers and advertising methods. It is the 
leading publication of this country, perhaps of 
the world, on the science of advertising. It 
has a circulation of from 20,000 to 25,000 cop- 
ies, principally in the United States, England, 
Ireland and the English colonies. An indorse- 
ment from so high an authority carries tremen- 
dous weight with it, and only reak merit and 
prominence wins such sougdiion = aeuateed 
Falls (Me.) Times,,Dec. 17, 1898. . ae 

We think it would be advisable for some of 
the merchants of our county to subscribe for 
and read Printers’ Ink. It might give them 
an insight toa more successful business plane 
and eradicate the idea that money spent for ad- 
vertising is thrown away.—Hustling (Tenn.) 
Issue, Dec. 8, 1898. 


Overcoats. 


A Reduction of 


$2 » $7 = 


from former prices prior to stock taking. 


Boys’ *& Children’s 
Clothing 


‘a Specialty. / 


Brokaw Bros., 


Astor Place. Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 














A CORRESPONDENT of the Little 
Schoolmaster sends the advertisement 
here reproduced and says: 

That Brokaw Brothers, who are supposed to 
cater to the highest class of metropolitan trade 
should announce a paltry reduction of $2 to $7 
on overcoats, seems to me one of the curiosities 
of advertising. But perhaps the fact illustrates 
as well as anything can, the growing recogni- 
tion of the fact that reduced prices are the 
most powerful magnet to draw trade, even 
when that trade is of the best quality, 
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HIGH COMMENDATION. 


It is well known that the Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Agenc 
advocate low rates for advertising. It seems to be “constitutional” 
for advertising agents to try to cut publishers to the lowest possible 
notch, and particularly is this true of the agency above mentioned.— 
The Medical World, Philadelphia, Pa. 


, | We would like to place your 
advertising in daily papers. 
It is probable that we shall se- 


cure for you better service and more 


for the money than you are getting. 


We can only convince you of 
this by a trial. 

When you want a good adver- 
tisement inserted in a good paper, 


address 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 


(.—_F9\__F9(\__9¢.___9(\.____P9N_PYN__F9 
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ADVERTISING SOAP BY MAIL. 
By “ Reader.” 

The success of the Larkin Manu- 
facturing Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., in 
selling soap exclusively by mail makes 
pertinent a relation of how it is done. 

The company advertises largely in 
the magazines. It always takes full 
pages and fills them full with small 
type. In order to get at the gist of what 
is offered, you must read very closely. 

When you do so you find that you 
are expected to spend ten dollars in 
soap and similar articles. Here fol- 
lows a list of these articles and the 
value they are estimated at, being 
usually twice the price asked: 








Our Great Combination Box. 


Enough to Last an Average Family 
One Full Year, 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 
too Bars ‘‘ Sweet Home ”’ Soap....... $5.00 
For all laundry and household pur- 
poses it has no superior. Large bars. 
10 Bars White Woolen Soap...... sece +70 
A perfect soap for flannels. 
I ”, Pkgs. Boraxine Soap Powder (full 
ere 
An unequaled laundry luxury. 


4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap... 20 

1-4 Dozen Modjeska Complexion Soap. .60 
Perfume exquisite. A matchless 
beautifier. 


1-4 Dozen Old English Castile Soap. . +30 

1-4 Dozen Cream Oatmeal Toilet Soap. 25 

1-4 Dozen Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap. 25 

1-4 Dozen Larkin’s Tar Soap..... .... +30 
Unequaled for washing the hair. 

1-4 Dozen Sulphur Soap........+.++++ +30 

1 Bottle, 1 Ounce, Modjeska Perfume.. 30 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 

1 Jar, 2 Ounces, Modjeska Cold Cream.. 25 
Soothing. Cures Chapped Skin. 

1 Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder...... +25 


Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. 
1 Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap.... slo 





310.00 


The Contents, Bought at Retail, Cost.. 
The Premium, Worth at Retail........ 10.00 


ALL ¢ Actual Retail Value, 
FOR PIO. $20 


(Premium gratis.) 

The premium mentioned usually 
consists of some article of household 
furniture, like a combination rocker 
and reclining chair, a sofa, a desk, sil- 
verware and so on, costing from five to 
ten dollars if bought through the ordi- 
nary channels. These premiums are 
understood to be always as represent- 
ed, although a few years ago a slight 
inaccuracy in the description of some 
silverware produced dissatisfaction, 
and caused the Sunday School Times 
of Philadelphia to refund to all of its 
readers who had responded the differ- 
ence in price between the silverware 
advertised and the silverware sent. 
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If the reader will look over the list 
of articles sent for ten dollars it will be 
plain to him that they appear to be 
well worth the money. To this fact 
perhaps may be ascribed the success 
of the advertising, because as a rule it 
is difficult to get people to buy as 
much as ten dollars’ worth of such an 
article as soap. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that the Larkin 
people appear to have a monopoly of 
this business. To the writer it appears 
that many a man might imitate it on a 
smaller scale in his own city or town. 
Instead of supplying such a great 
variety of different soaps he might sub- 
stitute articles of equal value in the 
household for some of them, such as 
polishes, for instance, or putz pomade 
or articles equally popular and useful. 


- = 
TO PROTECT THE FLAG. 

The American Flag Day Association intends 
to call a halt in the use of the national flag for 
advertising purposes. At a meeting held in 
Chicago a bill was drawn up to be submitted to 
Congress, in which it is provided that any one 
who shall use the Stars and Stripes for adver- 
tising purposes, or who shall deface it in any 
way, or use it for awnings or clothing, or in 
any manner desecrate the national emblem, 
shall be punished by a fine of from $50 to $500 
for the first offense, and for the second offense 
imprisonment for one year and a fine of $1,000. 
The movement is righteous. The organization 
which drafted the bill has behind it the Sons of 
the American Revolution, the Grand Army of 
the Republic and other orders, and incident- 
ally every citizen who is worthy of the name.— 
San Francisco News Letter. 


“GOOD ADVICE. 
Be sure you are doing enough in the best pa- 
per before you think of adding another.— Bates. 


—_+or__— 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT. 





By permission of Life Publishing Co. Copyright 

Miss Karolyn Brown, of 10 Washington 
street, is now prepared to receive pupils on the 
piano, 
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THE LITERARY FOLK 


Esteem THE DENVER REPUBLICAN 
highly. Read what they say: 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo., BOULDER, Colo., Sept. 29, 1898. 
Sept. 29, 1598. To the Editor of THE REPUBLICAN: 
To the Editor of THE REPUBLICAN: at wish y 4 cupoee, A See of 
The work in THE REPUBLICAN which e page devoted to literature jp your 
pertains to book notices and literary | Tecent Sunday editions of THE REPUB- 
reviews is so admirable, asI have | LICAN. It has aquality that will attract 
noticed it of late, that I want to give | attention and will prove of value to a 
myself the pleasure of sending this | large number of readers. I have found 
warm word of appreciation. several of the articles and reviews of 
It is an exceedingly good thing for mucb interest. I congratulate you on 
the public taste to send out work of | this feature of the paper. | Very truly, 
such character and quality. Sincerely MES H. BAKER, 


F. SLOCUM President University of Colorado. 


yours, WILLIA 
President Colorado College. ose 
veaeted DENVER, Colo., Sept. 29, 1898, 
DENVER, Colo., Sept. 30, 1898. To the Editor of THE REPUBLICAN: 
To the Editor of THE REPUBLICAN: I wish to express my appreciation of 


My attention has been drawn to the | the page in the Sunday REPUBLICAN 
literary pages of recent Sunday kerus- | devoted toLiterature and Book Reviews. 
LICANS. I know not who may be the | Tosupply the community once a week 
compiler and writer, but I beg the | with a page of so high an order of merit 
privilege of commending such work. on thetopics to which itis devoted isa 
The great daily newspaper has become | very valuable service. It will be espe- 
the one chief instructor, and when that | Cially valuable to young people who are 
instruction is directed along such intelli- | Seeking guidance in their reading. 
gent and helpful lines as indicated by It wou'd require hours of research for 
the work to which I refer, the literary | any oneto gather the amountof infor- 
as well as the other part of the world | mation which an hour’s reading of this 
are encouraged to congratulate them- | page furnishes. 
selves. Large numbers of your readers would 

Not many years ago to obtain such | find it impossible to gather this material 
material required much time and in- | for themselves both on account of lack 
vestigation and the reading of many | of time and lack of facilities. With 
books on the part of the student. To- | another large number the interest would 
day the reading of that one page of the belacking. People who read little else, 
Denver REPUBLICAN is, in my judgment, | read the daily papers. This attractive 
equivalent to several evenings spent | page must necessarily stimulate interest 
twenty-five years ago along the same | among such in books and periodicals 
line of effort. and thus elevate the average of intelli- 

For the benefit of our young people, | gence in the community. The daily 
as well as to the compliment of the | paper is the universal educator. The 
author, I can not offer too many words | literary page of THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN 
of praise. I am, yours very respect- | seems tome to be an Illustration of a 
fully, AARON GOVE, good use of a great opportunity. Yours 
Superintendent School Dist. No. 1. very truly, J.H. VAN SICKLE. 





‘THE STUYVESANT PUBLISHING CO. 
253 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, Nov. 3, 1898. 
To the REPUBLICAN : 


We believe that your book page is about the best thing in the 
country. It is comprehensive and accurate, and evidently edited 
with great care. 


THE STUYVESANT PUBLISHING CO, 


C. R. Barlow. 
S. C. BECKWITH, HOME OFFICE, 
Special Agent, DENVER, 


New York and Chicago, COLORADO. 
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SIDE-SHOW PHASES OF AD- 
VERTISING. 


“The success of any article of mer- 
chandise, any publication, any move- 
ment, depends entirely upon the man- 
ner in which it is given publicity. Its 
fate is ever in the hands of the adver- 
tising agent.” So said a prominent 
advertising expert recently. 

This statement, although made by 
one who ought to know, is too sweep- 
ing to be accepted. No amount of 
advertising can insure the permanent 
success or universal acceptance of an 
article or a publication which has no 
merit of its own. False claims, lying 
advertisements, trick trading, indeed, 
will meet with a degree of temporary 
success. The youngster in front of a 
side-show tent gazes wonderingly on 
the gaudily painted canvases announc- 
cing unusual attractions, but once his 
admission is paid he finds that the 
“fat lady” is not so very large, and 
“the terrible, man-crushing boa con- 
strictor” is only stuffed. The show- 
man has the boy’s money, but not his 
good-will nor his permanent trade. 

There are enough foolish people in 
this world to make business side-shows 
pay for a time, but the success of any 
business, any publication, must be 
based on intrinsic worth. The flaring 
poster, the catchy advertisement, the 
cleverly worded notice, may attract at- 
tention to a worthless article, but will 
never hold it. 

Advertising has of late years grown 
to be more than a science—it has _ be- 
come an art. The men who follow 
this line of activity study human nat- 
ure, know color effects, appreciate the 
value of word-painting. And the pub- 
lic is willing to do its share. Properly 
placed and well worded advertisements 
bring in hosts of replies. A recent 
advertisement that cost $5,000 brought 
in $50,000 worth of business. 

The advertising agent does, indeed, 
occupy a large sphere of usefulness; 
we have come to such a stage in our 
development that this factor in the 
business world is indispensable. The 
advertisement is everywhere; it is un- 
escapable. It greets us in the street 
cars; our magazines yield it the lion’s 
share of space; the beauties of nature 
are defaced to deliver its message. It 
makes possible our penny dailies ; it 
is a great factor in the support of our 
high-grade publications. But there is, 
or should be, a moral code for the ad- 


vertiser. Honest methods are the only 
safe methods. 

The business firm or publishing house 
whose foundation is not honesty—fair 
profits, reasonable prices, square treat- 
ment—is doomed to ultimate failure. 
Not many yearsago storekeepers strove 
only for the trade of the transient cus- 
tomer. Exchange of unsatisfactory 
goods was unknown ; refunding money 
was unheard of. The merchant laid 
all the stress on getting the customer, 
none on keeping him. At this day, 
special inducements are made to win 
the confidence of the timid or doubt- 
ing customer or reader. Samples of 
goods or sample copies of periodicals 
are sent out, and the store or publish- 
ing house guarantees that the quality 
will be “up” to sample. 

The world has reached a high plane 
in business dealings. The self-respect- 
ing business man or publisher lets 
nothing leave his establishment that is 
not as represented. So far as he can 
make it, the goods or the publication 
is absolutely “the best value for the 
money.” In merchandise there is more 
chance for adulteration and deception 
than in literature. Goods may look 
well and wear poorly. But the quality 
of a publication is apparent at a glance. 

The public is getting away from the 
glamor of great names. In its read- 
ing matter, as in its merchandise, it 
demands quality, and that paper which 
can give the best quality at the cheap- 
est price will certainly win. The suc- 
cess will be all the quicker, to be sure, 
when, joined with worth, there is ju- 
dicious and artistic publicity. That is 
the ideal combination which is bound 
to result in permanent success. But 
to declare that mere advertising claims 
without worth to back them will insure 
lasting success for anything is to put a 
premium on lying. If this were true, 
then the biggest advertising fraud 
would make the greatest success. The 
public that begins by doubting part 
soon disbelieves the whole. A cus- 
tomer fooled is a customer lost. It 
might have been true in Barnum’s 
time that the American people like to 
be humbugged, but America is fast 
outgrowing that childish  failing.— 
Saturday Evening Post ( Phila.). 


“> 
ONE MAN'S VIEW. 

The daily newspaper is the rapid fire light 
artillery of business, indispensable in the field. 
Magazines are the siege guns, which reach 
home. No successful general ever undertook 
a campaign without both.—/’. Pattee,in Ads, 
Los Angeles. 
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The New York Times 


Character and volume 


of circulation and adver- 
tising rates considered, 


is the best advertising 


proposition in the United 
States. 


The New York Times 


ONE CENT. 


“*All the News That’s Fit to Print.’’ 
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Literature 
and 


Advertising 


PE and comprehensive reviews, advance 
notes of new publications and full informa- 
tion concerning authors and publishers are 
daily features of The Commercial Advertiser. The 
editor of this department is Prof. Harry Thurston 
Peck, of Columbia University, and he is assisted by a 
competent corps of reviewers. 

Publishers’ advertising in The Commercial Adver- 
tiser 1s also a regular and prominent feature of the paper. 
During the last six months publishers’ advertising 
shows the following percentages of increase over the 
same months of 1897: 


Last six months - - 67 per cent. 
Last three months - 82 per cent. 
Last month (November) 129 per cent. 


All the leading publishers advertise in 


The Commercial Advertiser, 
29 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
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THE CATALOGUE SU- 


WILL 
PERSEDE THE SALESMAN? 


By Oscar Herzberg. 

It has often been prophesied that in 
course of time the catalogues of whole- 
sale houses will entirely obviate the 
necessity of salesmen, whose traveling 
expenses form no inconsiderable item 
in the cost of various commercial lines. 
\t present, however, such a conting- 
ency appears to be far remote; so far, 
in fact, that it will be interesting to 
note why it is that salesmen need not 
fear the competition of the catalogue, 
in spite of certain advantages which 
it does undoubtedly possess. 

People who have no taste whatever 
for reading are often chronic theater- 
To get astory through the ear 
and eye simultaneously involves little 
effort to them, while to gather it 
through the printed word they find 
burden. The same advantage applies 
to the salesman, who, while he talks to 
the ear, appeals to the eye with his 
samples. This advantage the cata- 
logue entirely lacks; it can not talk, 
no matter how interestingly it may be 
written, and it shows no samples, al- 
though it may contain meritorious 
pictures of the goods advertised. It 
can not explain away the doubts that 
arise in the merchant’s mind, unless 
these doubts have previously occurred 
to the compiler of the catalogue. It 
can not act on the buyer’s weakness, 
as the salesman can; nor is it able to 
gauge and adapt its appeal to the pe- 
culiarities of each person that it ad- 
It is not capable of cracking 
jokes calculated to keep the 

prospective buyer in good humor, nor 
of taking him out to a good dinner or 
champagne supper. If a catalogue 
could do all these things the future of 
the salesman would be gloomy indeed. 

On the other hand, catalogues pos- 
sess certain advantages which make 
their use imperative as an adjunct to 
the salesman. For one thing, the 
salesman must ignore a host of small 
towns, because the expense of doing 
business in them would exceed the 
profit it would be possible to make. 
In these cases the catalogue is avail- 


goers. 


dresses. 


good 


able, and often does excellent work. 


The writer knows of one concern that 
sends its catalogues to just such local- 
ities and no others, and apparently 
finds it profitable. It corrals trade en- 
titely out of the sphere of the sales- 
man—trade that the house would never 





otherwise secure—at an expense that 
can well be afforded. As a mere as- 
sistant to the salesman’s work the cat- 
alogue is also valuable. Perhaps the 
merchant is impressed by the sales- 
man’s goods, but does not desire to 
purchase just at present; a catalogue 
is left with him to refresh his memory 
when the necessity for replenishment 
arises, and it thus does a work that 
could not be done effectively otherwise. 

The fact that a catalogue may be 
left with a man constitutes in fact one 
of its greatest advantages. No matter 
how good an impression the salesman 
may make, that impression is likely to 
be effaced by time or by the arguments 
of subsequent “knights of the grip.” 
Perhaps these arguments are not can- 
did, and entirely misstate the previous 
salesman’s assertions. But the mer- 
chant has no means of refreshing his 
memory. In the case of the catalogue, 
however, he may take it from his shelf 
and make the necessary comparisons. 

The conclusion of the whole matter 
appears to be that while the catalogue 
possesses undoubted advantages of its 
own in the case of wholesale houses, 
its greatest benefit is apt to lie rather 
in being used as an adjunct to the 
salesman than as a competitor. For 
no matter how good it is, it must al- 
ways lack those human qualities that 
do so much to effect sales. Because 
of this fact the salesman may rest as- 
sured that for a long time at least his 
position will be impregnable. 

a a. an 
OUT OF LITTLE THINGS. 

J. White, of Cleveland, Ohio, manu- 
evan of White’s Yucatan Gum , being asked 
by a New York periodical to explain to what he 
attributed his success, replied : ‘‘ I believe that 
primarily whatever degree of success I have 
achieved has been due to my ability to discover 
and supply the small wants of the people. I 
am a firm believer in the theory that there is 
money to be made out of little things, be the 


commodities luxuries or or necessities.’ 


ILLUSTRATED ADV E RTISE MENT. 


/ 





‘““WET NURSE WOULD LIKE A FURNISHED 
Room.”’ 





18 
WITH ENGLISH ADVERTISERS 


Is there any such thing as a bargain 
in advertising space? Any one who 
buys space at all largely is always be- 
ing offered what purports to be bar- 
gains. People call with various publi- 
cations, offering “ fill-ups” which are 
supposed to be inordinately cheap. 
Are they really so? It would be in- 
teresting to know what is generally 
thought on the subject. 

* * * 





My own impression is that what is 
worth having at all will fetch the mar- 
ket price, and that a publication of 
any definite value can always let, in 
any decent market, as much advertis- 
ing space as it can afford, having its 
readers to think of, to so occupy. 
Readers resent more than a reasonable 
amount of space being let off for ad- 
vertising, if the reading matter is sub- 
tracted from (of course in magazines 
this consideration is absent); and I 
fancy that a newspaper can always let 
about as much space as it is safe to 
let, if the newspaper is worth anything 
at all, that is, 

» * * 

Akin to this in a way is a little su- 
perstition which many people have. It 
is difficult to account for, still more 
difficult to defend ; but it exists, and it 
is this: Newspapers, especially in the 
country, often run a standing adver- 
tisement long after the order has ceased 
to be renewed. These insertions are 
free. Are they worth anything? Do 
they do any good ? “ You can’t some- 
times most generally always tell,” as 
the proverb says; because it isn’t 
mail-order ads that come in for this 
sort of thing—it is the old stagers, 
things of universal use. I dare say if 
they were asked (for instance), the 
Royal Baking Powder people could tell 
of hundreds of free insertions, on unex- 
pired orders, or on days of the week 
not ordered, that they get. But whether 
there is anything got from such inser- 
tions is just what, in the nature of 
things, they can not very well know. 
But few advertisers consider that these 
free gifts do any business at all. It is 
a superstition, as I have said, and not 
easily explicable, but it exists. 

¥* + . 

Simultaneously with the consolida- 
tion of all the kodak companies into 
one limited liability concern having a 
capital of eight million dollars odd 
(which was, as I understand, consider- 
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ably over-subscribed by the investing 
public of the two hemispheres) oc- 
curred the death of their managing 
director here, Mr. George Dickman, 
than whom no American in London 
was more universally beloved and re- 
spected. His death, which supervened 
on a surgical operation quite unex- 
pectedly necessitated, was very sud- 
den, and sent a shock of pain through 
business circles not of this country 
alone. He was a really great man of 
business and an exceptionally good 
fellow. 
* * * 

Writing one’s own advertisements 
sometimes leads to queer results. The 
foilowing is an example: 

NREAT LIFE SAVER.—Patent Daren 

y Lifebuoy Tonic Cake, enervating and 
invigorating. Ask your grocer and confec- 
tioner. If any difficulty write to patentee, with 
eight stamps, cake forwarded, Wilkins, 179 
Highroad, Lee, S. E. 

It is something new, in the way of 
recommendations, to find something 
praised as being “ enervating.” 

* * * 

But on general principles, let it be 
added, I am strongly in favor of people 
writing their own announcements, if 
they can write at all. When I was in 
the habit of writing such things, I al- 
ways began a conversation with people 
who came to me for them by saying 
that as a principle a man ought to be 
able to write a better ad for his own 
business than I could possibly write 
for him, and this is just what I always 
tried, and what I[ think any business 
writer ought to try, to persuade them 
to do. But it has to be presupposed 
that the advertiser has some sort of 
an idea of using the pen, even if he 
use it rather roughly. An _ expert 
writer can very profitably be employed 
to edit advertising matter. If the copy 
for newspaper advertisements, parm.- 
phlets, and so forth, has to be written 
by an outsider, the latter ought to be- 
gin by making himself intimate with 
the business and its working, before 
he puts pen to paper. He should be 
permitted facilities for so becoming, 
and (it is the obvious corollary) should 
receive a fee adequate to the labor 
therein involved. 

* * + 

“Keying” advertisements that are 
intended to produce direct response by 
mail is a thing that is not nearly so 
easy as it sounds, nowadays. People 
pay very little attention to the letters 
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sometimes added to street numbers 
(thus: “ 29D Fifth avenue”); they “are 
on,” and to ask, in different papers, 
for letters to be addressed “ Depart- 
ment No. 1,” 2, 3, 4, and so on, is sim- 
ply useless. The public knows what 
this is done for, and will not give itself 
the trouble of extra writing merely to 
afford information to the advertiser. 
I:qually useless, as a rule, is it to say, 
‘Name this paper.” But I happened 
upon a little fact that is hereby made a 
present of to any one who wantsit. It 
is of little use to say, “ Name this pa- 
per when ordering”; but if you your- 
self name it in the advertisement 
(thus: “ Name PRINTERS’ INK when 
ordering”) a large percentage of your 
correspondents will do it. I can not 
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say why this is; but it is so, as any 
one that wants to can satisfy himself 
by trying. 








* * * 

Many trade papers use a runner on 
every advertising page now, to this 
effect: “ When writing to advertisers, 
readers are asked to mention the . 
It is not at all a bad scheme. 

* + * 

The advertising event of the month, 
perhaps, is the acceptance of reading 
matter advertisements, unclassified, 
with reading matter headings and il- 
lustrations exactly resembling those of 
the papers themselves, in the high- 
toned sixpenny London weeklies of 
the //lustrated London News stripe. 
These things are being used extensive- 





ly by Pink Pills, whereof the general 
proprietor (by the way) has just ar- 
rived in London in time for the now 
regular Thanksgiving dinner of the 
London Americans. 

* . * 

Mr. Beecham’s latest illustrated ad- 
vertising meets the military spirit of 
the day, with its “half a sentry” pic- 
ture, here reproduced; but surely this 
is the worst advertising pun on record. 
By the way, a popular music-hall song. 
“Let’em ALL Come,” has simultane- 
ously furnished head-lines to Mr. Bee- 
cham and to Ogdens, the cigarette 
people. 

* * 

A London house doing a big trade 
in household furniture sold on the in- 
stallment plan (called here “ the hire 
purchase system ”) have struck a nov- 
elty. I quote their words: ‘“ Norman 
& Stacey have introduced in their busi- 
ness an ingenious safeguard against 
the risk of loss to his widow or family 
through the death of the hirer. They 
give an insurance upon his life, so that 
if, for instance, a man gets £200 worth 
of furniture on the hire-purchase sys- 
tem, and dies when installments to the 
amount of £190 have been paid, not 
only does the furniture become the 
property of his representatives, but the 
£190 is also repaid to them.” 

* * * 

From Catesby & Sons, another house 
in the same business, I recently re- 
ceived a pamphlet called “ Blankets,” 
having the best cover design I ever 
saw. It is colored in imitation of the 
pattern of blanket universally em- 
ployed in this country, and, while inex- 
pensive to print, is about as good a 
piece of advertising work as could be 
wished for. T. B. RUSSELL. 


—_—_+o>—_——— 
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‘* GENTLEMAN WANTS TO CHANGE HIS POSI- 
TION ; A CHANCE WHERE HE COULD ADVANCE 
PREFERRED.” 








TWO FIRMS. 


There are some firms which start 
into business apparently with all the 
advantages in their favor and enter the 
arena of trade with a great flourish of 
trumpets, and are hardly heard of 
afterward, except perhaps in the bank- 
ruptcy court. There are others who 
start out with no special advantages, 
and often with the advantages distinct- 
ly against them, yet they win from the 
beginning. Superficial observers and 
those who do not look for, or are in- 
capable of appreciating, the intimate 
relation between cause and effect gen- 
erally attribute this difference either to 
extraneous circumstances or to “luck,” 
when, as a matter of fact, there is no 
luck in business except the kind which 
is more correctly spelled “ pluck,” and 
then “circumstances” are invariably 
internal instead of external. The first 
firm is composed generally of men of 
high social position, plenty of capital 
and good business connections. They 
secure a good location, fit up a nice 
office and hire a lot of employees. 
They advertise, spread-eagle style, with- 
out regard to method or to the proper 
mediums through which to reach the 
class of trade sought, and then they 
seem to expect the business to run it- 
suf. In these days of close competi- 
tion no business can do this. If you 
don’t push your business it will push 
you—to the wall. The second firm 
may not have as much capital or so 
many valuable connections, and may 
not even be able at first to rent luxu- 
rious quarters in a choice location; 
but they more than make up for these 
disadvantages by energy, vim and un- 
tiring industry, and by giving their un- 
divided personal attention to the busi- 
ness. As a consequence, they start at 
the bottom and build up, while the 
other firm starts from what it thought 
was near the top and finds itself build- 
ing downward. The one with a capital 
consisting mainly of brains and in- 
dustry does everything according toa 
well-defined method; everything is 
done properly and at its proper time. 
There are no drones in the hive and no 
unnecessary expenses. They adver- 
tise, but they advertise carefully and 
judiciously, selecting the best mediums 
and sticking to them, increasing the 
space carried as the business’ demands. 
If they find that an ad in one paper 
does not bring returns they discontinue 
it; if one in another paper does bring 
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returns they enlarge it, thus increasing 
the benefits received. Above all, they 
avoid “cheap” advertising, knowing 
that an advertisement is either valu- 
able or otherwise, and if “ otherwise,” 
they do not want it at any price. Hav- 
ing thus started out on a strictly busi- 
ness basis and introduced themselves 
to the trade properly, they attend 
strictly to every detail of purchase and 
sale, using especial care and judgment 
in seeing that every customer gets ex- 
actly what he wants, and at the time he 
wants itand as he wants it, and above 
allthat the goods are in all cases exactly 
as represented. Such a firm will always 
succeed, barring a business holocaust 
which would bury all the firms in its 
line of business, and even then it would 
most probably be found near the top 
of the heap.—AZi// and Shop News. 
+> - 
STUART'S SIGNS. 

Those who travel along the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railway are struck with the use Frank 
Stuart, the dyspepsia tablet man, makes of a 
billboard idea. e has erected a number of 
permanent boards about 
200 feet from the track. 
They are of circular form, 
are kept clean and bright, 
and are located from three 
to five miles apart. The 
traveler is sure to notice 
them, for they stand out 
against the landscape in 
such attractive style. Being 
circular in form and stand- 
ing back from the tracks, 
they are not unsightly; and being displayed 
along trunk lines they are likely to find oc- 
casional readers who are suffering from a dys- 
peptic condition brought on by a long journey. 
—Advertising World, 
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SanFranciscoBulletin 


: is issued 
‘ Every Evening 
: and 





Its circulatio 
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by the 
Advertisers’ Guarantee Company. 


Sunday SeOr ee, 
and 


The Daily 
Average during 
1898 has been 


34,610 


A Home and Family Newspaper. 








NONE BETTER. 





FEW AS GOOD. 








Further information MR. F. K. MISCH, 
from Potter Building, New York. 
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WM. HUPPERS, 
Ne a etme 


Merchant Tailor 
wand Clothier. 





For the Chiidren's Wear... 


ur showing of Children’s Clothing 
le We have 
the Nobbiest Suits in all styles, the Best 





of Overcoats, Separate Knee Pants, Un 
derwear, Hosery—everything neeled to 
clothe the children and make them look 
neat. When your hoy need. 
a new suit bring him in. 

WM. HUPPERS, 


Old Reliable Clothier 
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TAILOR-MADE CLOTHING. 








Handkerch, 
Neckwear”? 











WTrmn. ELuppers, 


THE OLD RELIABLE TAILOR AND CLOTHIFR 


















MEAS GON ATR BHD KHLmHNNNSTTINNERNTNNSENONNNNNDINY 


A Great Chance 
for 
Christmas Buyers. 


if you are thinking of pur- 
chasing a Christmas Present for your 
father, husband, brother or son, why 
not get sumething useful? A Suit of 
Clothes, an Overcoat, Handkerchiefs, 
Neckwear, or anything in that line is 
always acceptable and at this 
Store you will find the’variety, 
the styles, and the qualities to 
be equal to any to be found in 
Central Illinois. The prices 
are as lowas the quality of the 
goods will permit. We handle 
only first-class goods. 
WM. HUPPERS, 


's 
The Or -abielClotifier. 
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A REDUCED REPRODUCTION OF A FULL-PAGE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE 


BEARDSTOWN (ILL.) “NEWS,” 





A SUGGESTION, 

Usually when a man gets up an ad, he has in 
mind some particular style in which he wants 
it set, and in nearly every case he has in mind 
some advertisement which he has seen, sume- 
what like the style he wants. Would it not be 
better if he should swallow his pride, cut out 
the ad he likes, show it to his printer, and tell 
him that’s about the style he wants? Then the 
printer will have some little leeway ; he’ll feel 
as though he was supposed to have some judg- 
ment and taste, and he’ll try his best to make a 
nice-looking ad of it.—-A dvertis.ng World. 





IN PHILADELPHIA. 

A Philadelphia pupil of the Little School- 
master writes : 

“‘In the matter of theater programme ad- 
vertising New York is a long way ahead of 
Philadelphia. In the Quaker City, only the 
occupants of the best seats are presented with 
a programme in book form. More than half 
the audience have to be content with a single 
sheet containing the names of the players and 
characters. In New York theaters every visitor 
gets the regular programme—filled with adver- 
tising matter,” 
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ADVERTISING LOANS. 








rT BE GOOD and you will be lonesome,”’ but 

if you borrow money here you will be 
in the best company; loans on furniture in use; 
loans elsewhere paid off. WM.WEBSTER, 
2 W. 14th St., corner 5th Av., room 37. 


Mr. Webster informed the representative of 
PrinTERs’ Inx that, given the space, he could 
. ll a profoundly interesting story concerning 
his advertising. 

‘“ What mediums do you employ, Mr. Web- 
5 ; ster ?”’ asked the reporter. 

: “The Herald, World and Journa’, but 
generally on Sundays.” 

‘*Which.do you consider the best?” 

“On large matters the Hera/d. On smaller 
ones my choice between the ’or/d and the 
: Journal is the former. If I should employ a 
good display ad in the Hera/d the returns would 
be remarkably good. The same ad in the other 
‘ two would not pay for itself. But were I to try 
to catch the minnows which I use as bait in the 
es World and the Journal, in the Herald, 1 
wouldn’t catch any fish. The Herald reaches 
an altogether better crowd of people, yet I em- 
ploy the other two much more extensively. My 
2 capital, unfortunately, is limited, and I must 
: be content with roves teh But when I have 
Ee amounts of $200 and more to put out I use the 
. Herald.” 

‘ What may be your advertising outlay ?”’ 

‘This week it is $15, but I only average 
about $500 a year. I do not make contracts, 
but I have been advertising ever since I have 
been in this business.. My returns are always 
immediate, I copld not do any business with- 
out advertising. Sometimes a small ad in the 
Wor d has brought me phenomenal returns.’ 

‘Do you key your ads?’ 

“Yes, and I can trace results very accurate- 
ly. I get atit thus: When an applicant fora 
loan comes in I ask him to fill out a blank. 
One of the questions on this is the source that 
induced him to call.’ 

‘Does not personal recommendation bring 
in much business ? 

“It brings in some. Contrary to the opinion 
that this being a confidential business, it is not 
likely that one person will recommend another 
to call—a large class of my clientele, clerks, 
salesmen and young men generally are not 
averse to tell others tocome.” 

‘When do you advertise most—when busi- 
ness is lively?” 

“On the contrary; when it isdull. Returns 
vary greatly. There isnosuch thing as telling. 
Your best returns will come when least antici- 
pated, and vice versa. But the longer you are 
in the line the less you need advertise, for hav- 
ing built up a trade, your customers will return 
again and again—more so than in most lines, 
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for they do not like to divulge a weakness 
oftener than they must.” ~ 


ree eneD <-emma SED 
A TESTIMONIAL DIFFICULTY. 

An advertiser tells Printers’ Ink the fol- 
lowing story: ‘‘ I use testimonials in my busi- 
ness and they do me a world of good—or at 
least I thought they did until recently. What 
opened my eyes was a letter that I received 
from a man who has always bought largely 
from me and whose testimonial I have had 
printed in all my circulars. This man now 
writes me that life is becoming burdensome on 
account of the large number of calls he receives 
asking whether his testimonial is genuine. He 
is a big business man and has little time to 
spare, and these callers who visit him on a 
matter in which he feels no particular interest, 
encroach largely on it. He has sometimes 
been called away from an important business 
conference just to find that the visitor had sim- 
ply called to discover whether the reference 
rom Blank’s books was bona fide, and to get 
his further opinions on the subject. Being a 
choleric old gentleman, you can imagine how 
he endangered his salvation on these occasions. 
Now he writes that he wants me to discontinue 
using his letter, and threatens that if-I do not 
do so he will not only tell inquirers that he can 
not see them, but will send his clerk out to say 
that his opinion has entirely changed since he 
wrote the testimonial. He suggests, however, 
that he has no objection to auswering inquiries 
by mail, so that therefore his prohibition does 
not extend to my using his testimonial in other 
localities. This I now propose to do, and to 
extend the principle to all other te stimonials I 
am using. Do you know any one who has had 
a similar experience a - 


THE EVE NING DAILY. 

There is no doubt that the evening daily is 
the daily for the advertiser in a small city. It 
comes into the home after the merchant’s work 
is done and he can sit down and study it and 
his competitor’s ads to his utmost satisfaction. 
The good wife has time to look over its col- 
umns, and the same order of things holds good 
in the home of the mechanic and the laborer. 
The morning daily of a small city is laid to one 
side by the busy merchant at his store, and the 
busier housewife at her home. The laborer or 
the mechanic has no time to read it before he 
goes to work, and is not allowed to read during 
working hours. You can always depend upon 
it that the evening daily has the larger circula- 
tion for these very reasons, and is, therefore, 
the better medium.—A merican A dvertiser. 


_ -?o » 
A COMMON FAILING. 
In many advertisements there is too much 
shout and too little fact—D. 7. Mallett. 


BAA ee te te el le le le le le ll ln le 


Ink has taught from the first issue that advertising must have 
character and truthfulness, standing out with marked distinctiveness, and be the 
public expression of the spirit and morale of the business advertised. 
Little Schoolmaster it has steadily advanced in the estimation of advertisers until 
it has become the post-graduate school for advertisers and advertising interests. In 
its columns can always be found the true art of advertising, how to attract the 
public attention and draw it steadily and certainly to the advertiser, as well as the 
science of advertising, which is the placing of advertisements as well as retaining 
Printers’ Ink has taught the bu:iness world iow to make 
known to the public that the advertiser had something the 
equally important that the advertiser was worthy of the public’s confidence. In 
consequence PrinTERS’ INK stands for honesty of statement, 
or display, and the art and science of making known to the public the honor, 
om worth and courage of the hovse or business advertised. 

Warrington, Warren Co., N. J., June 20, 1898. 
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Boupinot MuIDETLER. 
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WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


“ Tsaid in my haste all men are lars.” —salm cxvi., U1. 
“d eee eee 


The 
payment. 


paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 
A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 


he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 


advertisers. 


his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. 
sends is published as coming FROM HIM. 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. 


Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 


What the publisher 
It is his privilege to praise his own 
What 


he does say, however, ought to be true—adsolutely. 


CALIFORNIA, 

Los Angeles (Cal.) Rural Californian (1). 
—Best medium of its class on the Coast. Larg- 
est circulation. 

Los Angeles (Cal.) 7imes (1).—Circulation 
is guaranteed to exceed the combined circula- 
tion of all other Los Angeles daily papers. 
The average net Sunday circulation of the 
Times from October 1, 1897, to October 1, 1898, 
Was 32,291 copies. 

Redding (Cal.) Morning Searchlight (2).— 
The morning and weekly Searchlight to-day oc- 
cupy a field distinctively their own, and are the 
unquestioned head of the newspaper fraternity 
from Sacramento north to the State line—a 
radius of at least one hundred and fifty miles— 
through the prestige given them by the fact 
that they carry Associated Press dispatches— 
the only papers in this district that do. We 
can give you a combined weekly and daily cir- 
culation of nearly 2,500 copies, with our list in 
a healthy and growing condition. This cer- 
tainly is far beyond the circulation enjoyed by 
most interior papers, and commends itself to 
the general advertiser who appreciates the 
benefit of advertising in proportion to the peo- 
ple reached. 

COLORADO. 

Denver (Colo.) Facts (1).—A larger circula- 
tion than any other Western weekly. 

Denver (Col.) Rocky Mountain Christian 
Advocate (2).—Its circulation is 7,600 papers ; 
its specific field is the entire Rocky Mountain 
region, including Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico and Western 
Nebraska ; throughout the State of Colorado 
we reach over two hundred post-offices, while in 
Utah and Wyoming over 300. 

CONNECTICUT, 

Norwich (Conn.) Courier (1).—Covers its 
field thoroughly, and is considered by local 
advertisers the best advertising medium in 
Eastern Connecticut for reaching the rural 
districts. 

DELAWARE. 

Dover (Del.) De/aware Workman (2).—An 
investigation of our monthly affidavits will 
show you the largest paid circulation of any 
paper In Delaware. 

Wilmington (Del.) Sus (2).—Is the only 
newspaper in the State that is published every 
day in the year, as well as the only one that 
does not use plate. 


IOWA. 

Keokuk (Ia.) Constitution-Democrat (1).— 
For fifty years the Constitution-Democrat has 
been the home paper of Keokuk and vicinity. 
The daily (omstitution-Democrat has near 
double the circulation of any other Keokuk 





EXPLANATION. 
(1) From printed matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 


tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
appearing either as advertising or reading 
ma’ 


er. 
(4) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 


daily newspaper, both in and out of the city. 
The weekly Constitution-Democrat has the 
largest circulation of any weekly newspaper 
published in Keokuk, Lee County or tributary 
territory. These statements are absolutely 
true. 

Ottumwa (Ia.) Courier (1).—Is a strictly up- 
to-date Associated Press newspaper, circulating 
in ten of the most prosperous and populous 
counties in Southern Iowa. No paper on earth 
competes successfully with it in securing and 
publishing the news of this territory. Hencea 
daily circulation guaranteed to be over three 
times as large as that of any other daily paper 
in the field. Sworn average circulation for 
three months ending Dec. 1, 1898, Daily, 3,225 ; 
Weekly, 3,776. 

ILLINOIS, 

Chicago (Ill.) Brush and Pencil (2).—Is not 
a class magazine, as we are prepared to show by 
our subscription lists, the girculation being 
general. It is a magazine for the lover of the 
beautiful as well as the artist, and appeals to a 
good class of readers. A publication having 
its high standing and going into 10,000 of the 
best homes is worthy of the attention of the 
general advertiser. 

Chicago (Ill.) Di amatic Magazine (2).—Is 
exclusively devoted to theatrical and musical 
matters and is not a “‘trade paper”’ of the 
stage. Its subscription list is made up of 
schools, colleges, newspaper critics, daily 
papers, artists and theater goers, a valuable 
list to every advertiser. 

Chicago (Ill.) Zter Ocean (1).—The only 
daily and Sunday paper in Chicago giving a 
sworn circulation. This circulation is also 
guaranteed by the Advertisers’ Guarantee Com- 
pany bya bond of $50,000 deposited with the 
Northwestern National Bank, of Chicago. 
Daily, 71,593, Sunday, 81,467, actual paid 
subscription. 

Kewanee (IIl.) Star-Courier (1).—Daily edi- 
tion, circulation 1,400; weekly edition, circula- 
tion 1,800. An advertisement in its columns 
reaches everybody. 

Quincy (Ul.) Whig (1).—The Whig has been 
the leading pa er in this section of I]linois for 
more than half a century, and it is our deter- 
mination to maintain that position. The Whig 
is the only morning aper in Quincy, a city ex- 
ceeding 40,000 population ; the only Republi- 
can paper in the congressional district and the 
only morning paper in the district receiving 
the Associated Press franchise. These con- 
ditions give it, as you can see, a field entirely 
its own. To the advertiser who wishes repre- 
sentation in this section the Quincy morning 
Whig and the Quincy weekly Whig are the 
best mediums through and by which to reach 
the people whose patronage may be sought. 

INDIANA, 

Churubusco (Ind.) 7th (1).—Is accorded a 
larger circulation rating than any other paper 
in Whitley County. 

Lafayette (Ind. Commercial Gazette (1).—~ 
The leading paper of its kind in Northern In. 
diana, Published every Saturday. Circulate 
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among the business men, traveling men, grow- 
ers and shippers of this and adjoining States. 
Circulation 2,500. The best advertising medi- 
um in the State, as it reaches a class of read- 
ers that are of benefit to advertisers. Rates 
reasonable. 

NEW YORK. 

Cohoes (N.Y.) Baraca News (2).—Is pub- 
lished the 5th of each month, It is now on its 
fourth volume, and put less than one hundred 
samples out in the month of December. Over 
one endeed and less than two hundred copies 
were purchased in Brooklyn, also in Syracuse, 
in Binghamton over fifty, and other cities a 
lesser number was averaged of this same De- 
cember issue, besides nearly two hundred col- 
leges had it on their reading tables. It also 
went to six foreign countries. For so young a 
religious paper its growth has been wonderful. 

Fort Plain (N. Y.) Mohawk Valley Regis- 
ter (1).—An ideal home paper with circulation, 
influence and advertising value unequaled by 
any other paper in its territory. 

Newburgh (N. Y.) Mews (1).—Circulation 
4,500 per day, more than double that of 
any other daily paper in the city, over four 
times that of some of them, and hundreds per 
day more than the combined circulation of all 
the others, 

New York (N. Y.) American Queen (1).— 
The Queen is the best five-cent popular wom- 
an’s magazine published. It has a monthly 
circulation of half a million, The Queen is the 
youngest of the women’s publications. It is as 
prosperous as the oldest, and only because the 
public appreciates a good thing. If you want 
to reach a public that spends ten million 
dollars a month the American Queen will do 
the work for you. 

New York (N. Y.) Family Physician (2).— 
Will hereafter print and mail one hundred 
thousand copies each month. ; 

New York (N. Y.) 7ribune (1).—For nearl 
six years the circulation of the New Yor 
Weekly Tribune has averaged over one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand copies per week, 
among the best class of farmers and villagers 
in Eastern and Western States. 

Rochester (N. Y.) Union and Advertiser 
(:).—It is pre-eminently a family newspaper, 
and has the largest circulation of any two-cent 
afternoon paper in Western New York. Be- 
yond question the best advertising medium in 
Rochester. 

Schenevus (N. Y.) Free Press (2).—We have 
recently purchased the Davenport Standard 
and the same has been consolidated with the 
Free Press, and we now have the largest circu- 
lation of any paper published in this vicinity. 

Warsaw (N. Y.) Western New Yorker (2). 

This paper never in its fifty-eight years of 
existence fad a more firm hold on the people 
of the county than now, and never had a larger 
or better ps of circulation. The average 
weekly circulation thus far in 1898—48 weeks— 
has been 2,281. It carries no dead beats on its 
list, and its clientage is entirely among people 
who both read the paper and pay for it. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

Charlotte (N. C.) Mews (1).—Largest circu- 
lation in Charlotte. 7%smes-Democrat, largest 
circulation in Mecklenburg. 

Charlotte (N. C.) Odserver (2).—Is the lead- 
ing newspaper published between Washington, 
D. C., and Atlanta, Ga. It is published ina 
city of 25,000 souls. The Odserver is the only 
morning paper sold on trains running out of 
Charlotte, and it has a sale all the way from 
Charlotte to Washington ; Charlotte to Rich- 
mond; Charlotte to Atlanta; Charlotte to 
Asheville, N. C., and Charlotte to Augusta, 
Ga. The full Associated Press dispatches are 
printed daily, and a special correspondent is 
employed at Washington, the national capital, 





and at Raleigh, the State capital, besides a 
large corps of correspondents are distributed 
throughout the State in the leading towns and 
cities. The Odserver is considered away ahead 
of anything in the State, and it has, by far, the 
largest circulation. In connection with the 

ily a semi-weekly paper is published on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, containing all the very 
choicest news that is printed in the daily, at 
only $1 per year. This paper is the most pop- 
ular newspaper in Mecklenburg County, and it 
is well circulated among the farmers and coun- 


try people. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Saturday Evening Post 
(2). — Has a national circulation of about 
225,000 per week. It covers all parts of the 
country and is an illustrated literary weekly of 
the highest class, and appeals toevery adver- 
tiser who has an article of national consump- 
tion for sale. 

Pittsburg (Pa.) Thoughts (1).—Circulation 
100,000 guaranteed, 

MANITOBA (CAN.). 

Winnipeg (Man.) 7ribune (3).—Remember 
that when you place an advertisement in the 
Tribune you are inserting it in a medium that 
will cost you less per thousand circulation and 
will give you better results for the money in- 
vested than any other paper published in West- 
ern Canada. The pbs ol romero tem of the 
daily and weekly 7rzbune exceeds the com- 
bined circulation of any other daily and weekly, 
or semi-weekly, published in Canada west of 
Lake Superior. 

NOVA SCOTIA (CAN.) 

Truro (N. S.) Mews (1).—The daily and 
weekly Mews are acknowledged to be the best 
advertising mediums in Colchester, Hants, 
Halifax, Cumberland and Pictou Counties. 

ONTARIO (CAN. 

Ottawa (Ont.) Citizen (1).—Canada has only 
one capital ; the capital has only one morning 
newspaper, and that is the Citizen. The even- 
ing Citizen is the brightest and best evening 
paper in the capital. The Citizen has proven 
that it has the largest circulation of all Ottawa 
yapen. The Citizen will cover the whole field 
alone. 

St. Marys (Ont.) ¥ournal (1).—Has doubled 
its circulation in the past two years and now 
reaches more than twice as many readers as any 
other paper ever published in St. Marys. 

Tilbury (Ont.) News (1).—Has a larger cir- 
culation in the village of Tilbury, and the town- 
ships of Romney, Raleigh, Tilbury East, Til- 
bury West and Tilbury North than any other 
paper published. 

Toronto (Ont.) Su (2).—We have a guaran- 
teed circulation of over 11,000. Is the best 
farm newspaper in Canada. Our rate is com- 
paratively low, considering our circulation. 

QUEBEC. 

Montreal (P. Q.) La Presse (1).—The week- 
ly edition of La Presse is a home paper, read 
by the very best class of the rural districts. 
The readers of the weekly Za Presse, which 
has a sworn circulation of over 30,000 copies, 
have money to ne the average advertised arti- 
cle and are strongly influenced by what is read 
in the columns of their favorite paper. It has 
been, and is growing steadily. 

Rock Island (P. Q.) Stanstead Journal (1), 
—Sworn circulation equal to the combined cir- 
culation of any other two papers in Stanstead 
County. 

St. Johns (P.Q.) News and Eastern Town- 
ships Advocate: (1).—Guaranteed the largest 
circulation of any newspaper in the Province 
of Quebec outside the city of Montreal. 

PUERT® RICO. 

San Juan (P. R.) Mews (2).—Our paper cir- 
culates all over the island and we have a large 
subscription list in every city and town in it. 
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THE HEART 
OF IT. 


The heart of advertising success lies in the 
interest of the rural and suburban classes of the 
country. 


/ 


724% per cent of the whole 
population of this country is in 
thesmall towns and rural districts, 


Neither dailies nor monthly publications 
reach this great mass of possible buyers. 


They are the readers and sup- 
porters of the country paper. 


The general advertiser can reach this ele- 
ment through the local paper only. ‘THE CuI- 
caGO NEWSPAPER UNION (10 Spruce Street, 
New York, and 93 South Jefferson Street, Chi- 
cago) lists embrace 1,500 local weeklies in the 
Middle West, the richest agricultural country in 
the world, from a point of investments and prod- 
ucts. By the Union’s system of co-operative 
advertising, the general advertiser may use all 
or certain combinations of these papers. 


One order, one electrotype, covers the whole list. 
One bill, one check pays it. 


Send for Catalogue. 





Chicago Newspaper Union, 


No. 10 Spruce St., No. 93 South Jefferson St., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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NOTES. 


Tue Philistine, the “ periodical of rO- 
test” that is “ (publ ished every little while, 
idvertises that “those who do not know how 
to take it had better not.” 

‘*Lapies’ Vests and Pants’ is the legend 
put on a Main street, Poughkeepsie, haber- 

dashery window, to indicate that feminine un- 
derwear i is for sale in the store. 

Gittam & SHAUGHNE New York, issue 

: booklet called “ What Will It Cost to Adver- 
tise by Means of a Poster?’ It offers a three 
months’ service in 85 principal cities for $17,580. 

Accorp1nG to the Niagara Falls, N. Y., Ga- 

ette, of December 2oth, a firm in that city will 

erect a column of ice seven feet square and 
twelve feet high for the purpose of advertising 
the “ ice palace.’” 

Jessie Mitton Emerson died at his home, 
north of Plainfield, N. J., yesterday. He was 
eighty years old. He organized the first news- 
paper ae agency in New York in 1850. 

New York Commercial, December 22,1898. 
HE Turtle Book, issued by Daniel Low’s 
Son, New York, contains 52 drawings and 
stanzas by Chas. 5. Budd and Emma A.‘ pper, 
showing turtles in various positions It is sup- 
posed to advertise Turtle Oil Soap, though no 





advertisement whatever appears in it. As an 
advertising curiosity pea is worth a look. 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 


The American Newspaper Directory, which 
has just been issued to the public, as the con- 
cluding volume of the thirtieth year of publi- 
cation, is well nigh perfect. Publishers, ad- 
vertisers, the public generally, can obtain from 
no other work such a comprehensive idea of 
the newspaper world of North America. The 
public have relied upon this Directory and 
eames it because it was a reliable storehouse 
of information.—S?. Paul (Minn.) Globe. 





We have purchased an American Newspaper 
Directory, which is complete in every respect. 
Any one “wishing to acquaint themselves with 
the population, etc., of any town in the United 
States or Canada can do so by calling at this 
office and perusing the Directory.— Newson 
(/11.) Star, Dec. 17, 1898. 





CUT WISDOM. 

A good cut of the article offered is of great 
importance. .A good cut may cost double the 
price of a poor one, but it is worth ten times its 
cost. A good cut implies that it faithfully por- 
trays the article it represents. It should not 
exaggerate the article, but under no circum- 
stances should it detract in any manner from 
the intrinsic value of what it aims to convey. If 
views of the article from different points are ad- 
visable they should be providea. If the interior 
construction of the article is important, a sec- 
tional view should be shown in connection with 
the full view.—D. 7. Mallett. 


A USEFUL ADVERTISING NOVELTY. 

U. G. Drake, printer, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
gives away with his compliments a little book 
of blank receipts. Across the bottom of each 
of these receipts is printed ‘‘ Compliments of 
U. G. Drake, Book and Job Printing, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio.”” There are thirty receipts in a 
book, with stub and round hole perforation.— 
Advertising World. 

NOVELTIES ES WANTED. 

Send any recent advertising novelty you have 
issued to Novelty Editor, Printers’ Ink, 
New York City. If of sufficient general in- 
terest, it will be noticed in these columns, 
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WHO NOSE? 
Office of 
H. 1. IRELAND, | 
Maker of Publicity, 
No.9?5 Chestnut Street. | 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 20, 1898. J 
Editor of Printers’ INK 
Do you regard the optical advertisement re- 
produced i in your issue of December 7tha as an 





NOBODY'S NOSE IS LIKE ANYBODY FISeS 


The Fitting of GLASSES has 

--been a Study with us. 

} FERGUSON & WESTON, Optical Authorities. 
‘N. E. Cor Fifteenth and Chestnut | Ste 





improvement on the original ,of which I inclose 
a proof of a smail reproduction? Respectfully, 
IRELAND. 
ee oe 
GLISH CLUB RENEWS. 
Lonpon, Dec. 14, 1898. 
Messrs. G. P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce St., 

New Vork, U.S. A.: 

Herewith please find inclosed remittance for 
soo (five hundred) copies of Printers’ INK 
during 1899, weekly. To the surfeit of ‘praise 
and charms of admiration that the Little 
Schoolmaster has received, there is little that I 
can add. There is one fact that in my mind 
proves beyond any other its value to advertis- 
ers. No advertiser’s announcements are ever 
the same after subscribing as they were before. 

I attribute much of the rapid and splendid 
growth of my own business to my connection 
with Printers’ Ink, and I know that many 
new clients come to me because they recognize 
that I have been an apt pupil of its teachings. 

Yours faithfully, ae W. SEARs. 


OUR 





LAGNAPPE ~GIVING “IN N NEW ORLEANS. 

** New Orleans grocers and marketmen and 
dealers in fruits and confectionery all know 
that lagnappe is required, and they lay ina 
goodly store of articles to be given away,” 
writes Julia Truitt Bishop in the January 
Ladies’ Home Journal. “ A little handful of 
something goes with every purchase, and it is 
astonishing how rapidly the barrels of ginger- 
nuts and the buckets of candy will melt away. 
An expensive custom, one would say, but so 
firmly established that no one dares to resist. 
Once in a while one finds a grocer who com- 
plains rather bitterly to his confidential friends, 
but he will not set the fashion of rebelling. If 
he did he would lose his trade, and his custom- 
ers would see’: out the lagnappe stores.” 


‘a oe nih 
IN GERMANY. 

In the electric street cars in Leipsic advert's- 
ing cards find a place on the ceiling instead of 
around and below it. In the theaters perma- 
nent signs appear above the stage setting 
Window dispiays are popular, and many of the 
windows of the large stores extend down to the 
floors of the basement. Perhaps the chief mode 
of street advertisement in Leipsic is the use of 
a large number of circular columns, about four 
feet in diameter and twelve feet in height, 
which are stationed throughout the city in con- 
spicuous places.—A dvertising World, 


ALWAYS. 
Yeu will always find that the best papers 


give you more for your money than any other, 
—Bates. 
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™ MONARCH OF THE 
WORLD'S RURAL PRESS 


—_— Florists 
~ and Poultrymen 


must bear in mind that 
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at $1.60 per line Farm 
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and Fireside is _ the 








cheapest advertising 
medium of its class in 


the country. 


‘ 
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Its average circula- 


Lie ueed 


tion per issue for 1898 
was 323,025. 
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A MATTER OF LUCK. 

A reporter of Printers’ INK is interview- 
ing a number of small advertisers—people who 
spend less than a thousand dollars a year in the 
New York papers. In the course of his ex- 

plorations he called upon a Mr. Slensby, who 
inser rts. the following announcement in the New 
York World: 


G*NTS— Sample free; thimble, thread cut- 
£ ter ; sells quick ; big profits ; success sure. 
S| ENSBY, 36 Beekman St. 


Although this advertisement "frequently ap- 
pears in the World, Mr. Slensby, when ques- 
tioned, pronounced himself very dissatisfied 
with results, 

Said Printers’ INK’ s representative, “Then 
why do you continue advertising ?”’ 

“ Oh, well, I know of no better way of ex- 
tending my acquaintanceship, and through it I 
do occasionally manage to make an occ? asional 
acqu 1intance that does me good.’ 

How long have you been advertising, Mr. 
Slensby ? 

‘Well, for thirty years off and on. I em- 
ploy only the Wor/d, and | go in say fora 
month and then stay out for a month,” 

** Don’t you find that the advertising does 

you good ?’ 

“ "No, I don’t find that to be the case. I 
happen to have good goods, and that’s what 
does me the good. If I did not have them my 
advertising and all that _ or any man could do 
woulc in’t amount to shucks.”’ 

“ But—” 

“Vou can tell how much good or rather 
how little good advertising does me, when I 
give you my word I do not average two returns 
a day from it. 

**Don’t you think, Mr. Slensby, that per- 
haps there may be some defect in your method, 
or perhaps that you do not keep sufficiently be- 
fore people and let them forget you between 
time 3?” 

‘No, I do not. 
mere matter of | luck 





a think advertising is a 


PREACH B UT DON'T PRACTICE, 
One of the strangest things about advertising 
is that those who sell the most of it believe 
the least in it. Newspaper publishers as a 
class are very poor advertisers, many of them 
having entered into agreements not to advertise 

their papers except by means of circulars. 
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o> 
ABOUT CIRCULARS. 

The mailed circular of to-day, to insure being 
read, must be unique and attractive both in 
form and matter. Unless there be something 
about it that immediately arrests attention by 
its oddity or beauty it is better not to waste 


money on mailing it. 
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39 
NOT WASTED. 


No advertising is wasted which interests the 
people you are after.—A dvertising World. 
> 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head twolinesor more 
witrout rey Hay, 25 cents a line. ist be 
handed in oue wee week i in earense. 


WANT A NTS s. 


1 ADV. solicitor ; trade paper ; great field in 
4A. large cities. Rm 1000, 326 Dearborn, Chicago. 


ree to send 2c. stamp for sample »s the 
Perfect scrap Book. G. ’.BAKER,AI y,N.Y. 


\ ’E buy, rent and sell “Jetters ot to ads. 
PRESS LETTER EXCHANGE, Sta. E, N. Y. 


W ANTED—Case of bad health that R'1’P"A‘N’S 
will not benefit. Send 5 cents to Ripans 
Chemical Co., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 te: stimonis 8. 
QTAMPS wanted—Uncancelled U.S stageand 
‘ revenue stamps bought at a small disc ount. 
Any quantity. Write or call. CHAS. WEIL & 
., Bankers and Brokers, 421 Broadway, N. Y. 


VAR MS! Farms! #850 buys 65-acre farm, good 

Y “land, fine water ; only $200 cash down. Send 
10 cents in suamps for book about Chattanoo 
and list of farms. CRABTREE’S FAKM AGENCY, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 











\ * E want mail order specialties, mailable ones 
preferred. Answers must be accon:panied 
by sample, circular and pri _ in lots of one, five, 
te n and twenty- five thousand. EMPIRE SPE- 
CIALTY CO., 36 South 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSITION WANTED—By an experienced and 
thoroughly reliable advertising man, now 
filling responsible position with large commer- 
cial concern, but would like to make a change 
where more opportunity is given for a man of 
special ability. I have conceived and carried 
out many successful advertising campaigns and 
am experienced in various lines. First-class ref- 
erences. All letters strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress ‘“* SUCCESSFUL PUBLICITY,” care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


I y' ) you want to buya paying monthly family 

and agricultural paper in the best town in 
the South? Over 5,000 paid-up subscriptions. 
tablished several years. Printed under contract 
at low cost—no plant. Will sell for cash pay- 
ment not to exceed amount of accounts receiva- 
ble and advertising contracts. This is a fine 
business opportunity for an ambitious ne oe ol 
per man who has a few hundred dollars to ir 
Satisfactory reasons for selling. Address “ SUC. 
CESs,” care Box 400, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


2Sessgss gesssesgsess sessessssesssese 
*“hegin NEW YEAR with fine letterhead s 
LITHOGRAVU RE Terre R-HEAD PLATE. $ 
Your home printer can give you letter-heads % 
—_ lithographic work. Gives you BUSI-$ 
SL. 2 stationery. Costs no more TO % 
NT than type set heads. Price of plate $ 
8.75. Extra charge for buildings. Send jor $ 
sk etch and see how handsomely your heading $ 
will ag up in a special design, x 
Lf SELEY, 99 Hill St., | ‘ig rin, 1. ~ 
Sssesstsssssss: $833 $sssgssse 88 SSSSSSSSSSS 
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Brooklyn, N.Y., Dec. 11, 1897. 


The Advertising Student’s 


INK has been, 
‘“‘guide, philosopher and friend’ 
students of advertising than any other 
publication in the world.” 


Friend. 


and is, the 
to more 





JOHN S. GREY. 
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| ES 
town, P Ohi io. 
\ 7 ANTED—Salesmen to carry two candy s 


cialties for a side line. Adcress CRAIG- 
HEAD & CO., Wooster, Ohio, for particulars. 


— half-tone cuts, 1 col., $1; larger, 10c. 
in. ARC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs- 








~~ 
NEWSPAPER BUSINESS BROKER. 
7 ANT to sell out or ae publishing agg ag 
Write E. P. H = , 150 Nassau St. 


V 


ILLUSTRA TORS AND ILLUSTR ATIONS. 





B= collection -tone & line cuts i 8. 
> Catalogue lc. SPATULA PUB. Co., Boston. 








+> 
ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


ARMERS, new, 20 M, Dick mailer, by States, 
cheap. MARKET REPORTER, Atlanta, Ga, 
+e 
MAILING MACHINES. 
Tt ORTON MAILER ($20 net), peers exact, most 
rapid, most easily worked. or sale at all 
branches AMERICAN TYPE Ft SUNDE RS’ CO. 
n> 
CIRCULAR LETTERS. 
‘NHAS. A. FOYER (O., Times Bldg., Chicago, 
produces fac-simile typewritten circular let- 
tors by the thousand or million. Best work, low 
est prices. Samples free. 
o> 

















S FOR SALE, 
LASSIFIED addresses, doctors, lawyers, gilt- 
edge commercial houses, ete., all warrante d 
up to date. For rates, addre: ss CLEMENT & 
CLEMENT, Montreal, Can. 


ADDRE: 








+o>—___—— 
NEWSPAPER METALS 
HE purity of Blatchford eisai: stereotype 
and electrotype metals, no less than their 
longevity, commend them to favor. Ww 

BLATCHFORD & CO, 5470 N. Clinton St., ; Chi- 

cago. “A Tower of Strength.” 

BOOKS, 
OURNALISM as a Profession,” by John S. 
Ritenour, a booklet that has caused wide- 
Of interest to every newspa- 
NELSON, pub- 


ee 
, 
spread discussion. 
per man. Prepaid, 2 cents. S.A. 
isher, 16 and 18 Park Place, N. Y 
-—- 
SUPPLIES. 


’ AN BIBBE 








‘HIS PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
Pre by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 





Co.. L't’d. 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to es buyers. 
oe 
PRINTERS, 


F Py are a believer in printing that makes a 
hit, it will pay you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS, Printers, 140 W: 23d St , N. Y. City. 


FFECTIVENESS considered , our type is much 
4 cheaper than any other. We give better 
quality, but make no extra. charge for extra 
quality. Why buy even the second best when a 
best costs you no more! AMERICAN TYPE 
FOUNDERS? COMPANY. Branches in all the 
principal cities. Everything for the Printer. 











-*- 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


HOS for business and professional men. Cat. 
free. O. L. P’ IT'S SHOE CO., Columbus, O. 


S3 3() A WEEK easy. . Advertising scheme. Par- 
ticulars 25c. STAN ALLEN, Windsor, Ont 


Wwe free slaves of whisky, morphine, chloral, 

cocaine and cigarettes. Your friend, rel- 
ative or employee can be restored in four weeks. 
Fstablished 15 years. — PRIVATE SANA- 
TORIUM, Marysville, Ohio 


DVERTISERS whose teens are con 
é siderable but who lack a perf+ct system of 
checking advertisements and bills, lose money 
which can be saved by my method. For partic 








S 


ulars address B, F. NEWTON, 156 Broadway, New 
ork. 
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J ONES, 101 World Bldg., N 
e 





SCRAP BOOKS. 


Ts only perfect one requires no paste. 
ple pages 2c. stamp. G.C. BAKER Aibany,N-Y 4 


Sam 
BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTI N@. 


1GN advertising- Bullet a8 ae and wall. 
Preferred locations, PHRYS AD-SIGN 
1227 Market St., Phi *, 


S 
Cov., 


FOR Ss. iL FE. 
OR SALE—Ten R'I'P"A'N'S for 5centsat drug- 





gists’. One gives relief. 
hee UN CTR( 7 . Be og “all complete. Price 
$2,500, A. ANNEK, 200 Clark St., Chicago. 


Fok SALE— Punamnain Edison Flectric, for 
office or literary use, Good condition. Cheap. 


P. 0. Box 519, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FOR SALK—Whole or half interest in paying 
afternoon newspaper in city cf over 20,000. 
There’s $10,000 a year with brains and push be- 
hind it. Strictest investigation courted. Don’t 
a unless y ou hi uve at a ast $2,000 and mean 
Address sare Printers’ Ink. 











( ptr ITS, with new or second hand mac mine ry 
the most value for your money or 


terms. AMERICAN TYPE FOU NDE RS" ‘COM. 
*ANY. Branches in Bog ., Phila.. Bo lto., 
Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cin. Cnicago, 
St. Louis, Winn., Kansa: er. Frisco, Los 





ity, De 
Angeles, Portland (Ore. Ds Spokana, ‘Daiine, Atlanta. 
+o —_—_—_ 
ADVI ERTISING NOVELTIES, 

N®t EW nd novelties. Send 2c. stamp to CLASP 
4 , Buchanan, Mich. 
eRe 8 gig mailable bill hooks. Business 

builders. - BILL FILE CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
[He Little C tipping Bureau supersedes calen- 

dars for high-classdesk adve “eri | Sam- 

ples and prices ten cents. GEO. C. BAKER, 
Albany, New York. 











of Inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties. likely to venefit 
reader as well as advertiser. 4 lines will be 1in- 


serted under this head once for one dollar. 


ee the purpose 


hee E sample of che ape: st and most unique nev- 

ever offered which invariably attracts 
atte tine and is kept, causing your ad to be read 
and remembered. O. W, KINLEY, Glenwood, Ia. 
AVE a monthly business talk with your cus- 


H tomers by monthly card calendars, made 
for newspapr rT offices doir 1g a> yrinting. Sam- 








plesfree, COURIER PUB. Ci rochester, N. H. 
- ~~. 
ADVERTISING MEDIA 
t XE HALF cent a line Circulation, 2,938 in 
1898. PLAINDEALER, Nacogdoches. Tex. 

DVERTISERS' GUIDE, Newmarket, 8e. 

< line. Cire’n 4,000. Close 24th. Sa: ied free 
»EPUBLIC- JOURNAL, Littleton, N. H. 2,800 
\ circulation. Linotype composition. Send 


for rates 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
to the amount of #10 or more is entitled to 
receive the paper for one year. 
Ts CASCADE PIONEER wants good adver- 
tisers for 1899. Circulation 1,800 among the 

best class of people in Iowa, in a county of 70,000. 
Address PIONEER, Cascade, Iowa. 

\ BOUT seven-eighths of the advertising sone ro 
- fails to be effective because it 1s placed i 
papers and at rates that give no more than cae. 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right aaver'isement and put it in the 





right pore rs, your advertising will pa Corre- 
spondence solicited. Address THE GEO. P. 
ROW ot 1. ADVERTISING AGENCY, 10 Spruce St., 
New York. 


—_ +o — 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
ONES. 

J 
] pixey, 150 Nassau St 


« Be 














HE “Ad”-er's Trimer, 5c. Box 391, Des 
Moines. 
3)ATENT medicine pullers ARTHUR E. 


I SWETT, 23 Hamilton Ave., 


\ ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Advertisers, 623 & 
I 6624 Temple ( ourt, New York. Write 


) RIEF booklets that 2ppeal to plain, eve ae day 
2 people. SCARBORO, 20 Morton St., lyn. 


‘HE only writer ot exclusively medical and 
drug advertising. Advice or samples free. 
ULYSSES G,. MANNING, South Bend, Ina. 


ic hicago. 


QEN D $2 and your manuscript for &page book- 

let. I will improve it. I write terse, strong 
a. J. W. SCHWARTZ. 9s Temple Court, 
N.Y. References, Printers’ 


» ESULT bringers. Our ads,booklets,etc. “What 
\ we claim to know wedo ‘know, and what we 
do we dowell.” Write for circular—free, SIBLEY 
& MOORE, Room 8, Ev’g Wis. Bidg., Milwaukee. 


N MeClure’s, 


‘ 


Munsey’s, Cosmopolitan and_ Re- 


view of Revierrs you will find examples of my 
full page and pall pee e magazine ads for the K. 
& W enkinson Co. * Pittsburg sortes 3”). 
CHARLES AUST IN BATES, \ anderbilt Bid., N.Y. 
YK SAREAAEAAEEX XXXXXX XXXXX xx¥ 
x The Comfcrt ad on the second page of X 
X PRINTERS’ INK was designed by me and X 
X drawn in = office x 
xX OL ST: AN DIXEY, x 
x Writing, iniustrating, Ideas, Plans and x 
X vice for Advertisers. x 
xX 150 ‘Nassau St., New York. xX 
x xX 
x 


XXXXXXXXXXXX- XXXXXXXX XXXXXX 


| OWARD JAMES is an associate in my office. 

He is a first cousin of Henry James, the 
novelist, and William James, Professor of Psy- 
chology, at Harvard. Not only is Howard James 
a graduate physician, but he ‘also possesses that 
peculiar analytic and deductive faculty so 
marked a trait in the James family. His specialty 
here is writing food, medical, perfumery and 
other advertising, wherein his talents are best 
adapted. 

Being trained in a business school, I am essen- 
tially a business writer. The conception and exe- 
cution of advertising isa matter with which | am 


familiar. 
J. ANGUS MacDONALD. 
Advertising planned, w ritten and illustrate ad, 
World Building, - New 


OHNSTON attends to the whole business— 
° writing, designing and printing. I believel 
can get up an advertise ment or boo let or circu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 
ished job. It is all done under my pe -rsonal 
supervision. 1 am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may want, write me about it. 
Send your name on ea small postal fer a copy of 
my large postal. WM. JOHNSTON, Manager 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. ¥. City. 
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M ESCHANTS and others who want their ad- 
vertising matter —— in professional 
style and calculated to pull results, write = me. 
Intelligent and prompt service guaranteed, Sam- 
ple ad, any size, Svc. Send description of A. 
and prices. ARTHUR k. SWITI, 23 Hamilton 
Ave., Chicago. 


\W £— MAKE TYPE that attracts and sets the 

fashions in typography. Our selectior ex- 
ceeds in extent the combined product o1 all other 
type foundries here and in |-urope. Our designs 
are so superior that all the world is our market. 
Name a success intype and almost invariably we 
are the originators. Consult the ~ ee of 
our branches in Boston, N. Y., Phila., Balto., Buf- 
falo, Pittsburg, Cle »veland Cinn., Chicago, St. 
Louis, Minn., Kansas City, nver, Frisco, Port 
land (Ore.), Los Angeles, 8 pokane Dallas, Atlanta. 
Agencies in Toronto, London, Madra Melbourne, 
Sydney: Adelaide, ’ AMERICAN TYP ?E FOUND- 


000000000 000000000 00000000000 
00000 0000000000000 000 COO0O0000 
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Mr. Frank A. Munsey, Prevrtetor of 
Munsey’s Magazine, sa “1 think that 
a man who Knows not ie of a vertis- 
ing would get his experience at less cost 
at the gaming table or the race course 
than he would by gambling on adver- 
tising, relying solely on his own fancies 
as his guide.’ 

Gospel truth every word of it.’ Still 
there are thousands of business men 
who are persistent advertising gam- 
blers. The world it advancing at a 
great pace, and anything — the right 
adv ertising methoas won t if your 
* talk to the people ” is wich, you are 
gambling, and are a sure loser. The 
first thing to do is to see that your ad- 
vertising matter is vi po pre pared. 
Don’t be afraid to spen a mon ~ 4 
to have this Repertant part of the wor! 
done well. The best mediums on earth 
won’t pay you unless the space is filled 
with the right matter. Don’t think that 
. anything to fill the space” will do. It 
won't is is a 

For rears I have been preparing the 
advertising for hundreds of advertisers 
big and little. I am_situatea right 
in the heart of New York, the busi- 
ness hub of America, with ample 
opportunity for observing, and no 
man cir give you better advertis- 
ing service y methods are fuliy 
up to the needs of the hour. If the 
money you are spending in _adver- 
tising does not give you an adequate 
return, write me about it,not forget- 
ting to inclose Ee of’ your adver- 
tising matter, and I will give you an OO 
honest opinion as to what you ought to 
do. Take my advice and quit gambling. 

!ooklets explaining my methods sent 
to business «8 men on on applcation. 


CHAS. F. Jt JONES, 
Writer and Illustrator of Advertising. 
Practical Advice on Business Subjects. 
Suite 101, World 1 ¥ oe 0o 
New York, U. 8. A 
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elry store ; 
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Toronto, Feb. 28, 1892. 








Four years ago the firm of Ambrose Kent & Sons 
informed the public that they were just opening a jew- 
every year since, with live opposition, their 
business has increased, and my advertising of the firm 
has been complimented. I hold Printers’ INK, the Little 
Schoolmaster, in high esteem, for in its pages | have 
obtained such valuable information as to assist me in writ- 
ing ads that bring business. 


yo Oo $5456 OF 50 Se eeeeeeees 


L. HERBERT LUKE. 
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SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA. 


The Daily Pecord-Union 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

t@ Issued every Wednesday. ‘Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price, five dollars a year, in arenes. 
Six dollars a bundred. No back num 

For ten dollars, paid in advance, - receipt 
will be given, covering a paid subscription from 
date to (January Ist, 1901) the end of the century. 

t* Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
aible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop 
ies'for $30, or alarger number at the same rate. 

Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT 

KES’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special contidential terms. 

ce if any person w ho has not paid for it is re- 

ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 

= ribed in his name. Every poner is stopped 

at the expiration of the time paid for 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 2% cents a line: six 

words to the line ; pearl measure ; sdiewey 50 cents 
aline; 15 linesto the inch. $10%a page. ~pecial 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if eran 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 

Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Ma: ager of Advertising and 
Sub cription Department. 


New York (rrices: No. 10 Spruce StF eer. 
Lonpon AGENT, F. W. SEars, 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, EC. 


NEW YORK, JAN. . - 4, ee. 
THERE is no advertising so good as 


shdwing the actual goods to possible 
customers. 








-;PRINTERS’ INK would be pleased to 
consider, with a view to publication, 
articles from 100 to 500 words on ad- 
vertising subjects. Payment on ac- 
ceptance. — 





BE confident about your advertising. 
Don’t go at it in a half-hearted way, 
but pitch in as if you meant it, and as 
if .you were morally certain people 
were going to read and believe your 
ads. Make them believe that you ex- 
pect them to buy. Your earnestness 
and your belief will kindle theirs. 





ADVERTISING is a constantly mov- 
ing, growing, expanding science; its 
foundation principles are exemplified 
in new ways every day; So that a little 
journal like PRINTERS’ INK—brimful 
of the actualities of advertising ex- 
pounded by thoughtful and practical 
men—can not fail to be educative in 
the highest sense to every earnest stu- 
dent of the art. 





A DEMONSTRATION should be really 
a demonstration and not simply a 
show. -Otherwise it is like an ad that 
is merely an example of good display. 
The object of the demonstration is to 
give people information about some 
desirable article, and to give it to them 
in'the most vivid way. The more nearly 
it comes to accomplishing this purpose, 
the more profitable it will be. 





THE most successful advertising 
usually appeals more to the sentiments 
and feelings of the readers than it does 
to their reasoning powers. 


ADVERTISEMENTS were never So ar- 
tistic, so perfect as they are to-day, 
whether we consider those in the 
newspapers and magazines or the out- 
door posters and cards in the “L” 
road and surface cars. 





SUCCESSFUL advertising is largely a 
matter of experiment and experience. 
Only the advertising doctrinaire deter- 
mines beforehand just exactly every 
step he is going to take. One must 
be willing to assume occasional risks, 
to step on stones in the stream which 
may give way. As in all useful arts, 
one must apply skill and common 
sense to the exigencies of the occa- 
sion ; and these exigencies can rarely 
be foreseen. The best advertisers 
make their plans and their appropria- 
tions elastic enough for occasional 
change; only the inexperienced have 
cast-iron rules or cast-iron plans. 

ee 


A PAPER with one thousand circula- 
tion is twice as valuable as a paper 
with five hundred circulation to an ad- 
vertiser to whom such a paper is of 
any value at all. If the paper does 
not appeal to the class-the space user 
wishes to reach, it will not of course 
become a whit more valuable to him 
by doubling or even quadrupling its 
circulation; but if it is of value, every 


_ increase of circulation will add to that 


value, not only proportionately but 
even more, because the paper with the 
larger issue is generally the better and 
more influential journal, and as such 

ses a stronger influence on each 





jong 





THE A. P. McGraw Corset Com- 
pany, of McGraw, N. Y., manufactur- 
ers of skirts, corsets and mackin- 
toshes, advertises its specialties by 
dressing a doll in miniature specimens 
of them, simulating to minutest de- 
tails the regular goods. The doll 
PRINTERS’ INK saw had on a perfect 
mackintosh suit, corset, leggins, mit- 
tens, skirt, petticoat and other articles 
of feminine apparel, all closed with 
buttons or hooks and eyes, so that 
they could be taken on or off readily. 
All who saw the lady on the Little 
Schoolmaster’s desk admired her; 
but of no remarks whatever did she 
deign to take any notice. 














PUSHING “‘ GERMEA.” 


One of the best known wheat foods 
is Germea. The picture of the little 
girl with the mush-bowl is a familiar 
one. The story of the introduction 
of Germea is interesting. 

Gen. John T. Cutting, one of Cali- 
fornia’s former leading citizens and rep- 
resentatives to Washington, is the 
motive power behind Germea. After 
introducing and handling Germea on 
the Pacific Coast for twelve years, 
Gen. Cutting removed the scene of 
action to New York with the result 
that Germea is now known in thou- 
sands of households in the Eastern 
States. In an interview with a repre- 
sentative of the Little Schoolmaster, 
Gen. Cutting talked as follows: 

“T put Germea on the Pacific Coast 
market some seventeen years ago. Be- 
fore deciding to take hold of it, I 
thoroughly tested its merits through 
an analysis which showed that Germea 
contained elements for building up the 
human system no other food possessed. 
The germ of the wheat, which com- 
poses a large proportion of Germea, is 
the oil or fat of the wheat; when used 
as a food, its effect on the lining mem- 
brane of the organs of digestion is 
most soothing and beneficial. Having 
demonstrated beyond doubt its supe- 
rior merits as a food I found it neces- 
sary to adopt a name over which the 
manufacturer could have absolute con- 
trol. The word Germea was coined 
and the little girl with the mush-bowl 
adopted as a trade-mark. 

“ The first move I made towards in- 
troduction was to send to the best 
retail grocer in a large number of 
towns in California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Nevada one case containing 
twenty-four standard packages and 
forty-eight sample packages of Ger- 
mea, freight prepaid. I mailed to each 
grocer a letter telling him what Ger- 
mea was, asking him to receive the 
case, distribute the samples and await 
results. If he did not care to accept 
the case to notify us and it would be 
turned over to some other retail gro- 
cer in his town; a bill went with each 
shipment. In no instance did the gro- 
cer decline to receive the case, and 
with but half a dozen exceptions all 
were paid for. In the meantime, I 


placed sample packages in the whole- 
sale grocery houses of San Francisco, 
Sacramento, Los Angeles and Port- 
land. 


In less than two weeks jobbers 
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were receiving orders for Germea, and 
inside of three months wholesale gro- 
cers were placing their orders with us 
for 25-case lots. Eventually the trade 
was extended to the Hawaiian Islands, 
Australia, China, Japan, Mexico and 
the south coast of Africa. The success 
in the Pacific Coast was phenomenal, 

“Our advertising consisted princi- 
pally of the fair and food show order, 
which at that time had the merit of 
being new. After Germea had been 
thoroughly distributed in hands of 
dealers the work was supplemented by 
newspaper advertising. 

“Five years ago I shipped 10,000 
boxes to New York, opened an office 
in the Mercantile Exchange Building, 
contracted with the O. J. Gude Co. for 
two hundred and fifty 24-sheet posters 
in New York City, two hundred in 
Brooklyn and quite a number in Jersey 
City and Newark. Immediately after 
the posters were put up I hired ten 
horses and wagons, an equal number 
of salesmen, equipped them with show 
cards, booklets and a stock of Germea, 
with instructions to sell a case to every 
retail grocer possible for cash or on 
credit. If unable to dispose of a case, 
to sell part of a case, and if grocers 
would not buy outright to leave on 
consignment a dozen packages. Each 
case of Germea contained 48 sample 
packages, which were placed in. the 
hands of retail grocers. Within six 
weeks Germea was in the hands of 
3,000 retail grocers in New York and 
vicinity. Demonstrations in food 
shows and retail stores were resorted 
to, and the work finally extended to 
Boston, Philadelphia and other East- 
ern cities on the same lines. 

“ Subsequently I arranged for a lib- 
eral amount of newspaper advertising. 

“To reach country consumers I 
mailed typewritten letters to about 
100,000 housekeepers, telling them 
where Germea could be obtained in 
their respective towns. 

“How much money have I expend- 
ed in advertising Germea? That would 
be telling. Probably the Vanderbilts 
would not consider the amount serious- 
ly, but there are millions of people 
who would be glad to compromise on 
the amount expended as a competency 
for the balance of their lives. 

“Mr. John E. Powers wrote some of 
my advertisements. He got up the 
first booklet we used in the East; it 
took him about two weeks to prepare 
it; his work consisting of two pages, 








It came high, but the results were most 
gratifying. Before writing a word he 
took a package of Germea home, made 
a thorough and practical test of its 
goodness, peppered me with a lot of 
questions and finally submitted to me 
a booklet, a large number of which 
have been distributed. Here is a copy 
of his literature: 
*‘GERMEA. 

*Germea is California white wheat (best 
wheat in the world), the skin peeled off, and 
the rest of the kernal (including germ and 
gluten) ground coarse, about as fine as granu- 
lated sugar. It does not look, or feel, or taste 
like flour. It is cream-color; hard to the hand 
before it is cooked : when cooked it is crisp in 
the mouth, not pasty; and the taste, if at all 
like wheat, is less pronounced. You would 
probably not suspect it is made of wheat.’ 

“ My idea about billposting ? There 
is no method so effective and that will 
bring quicker results considering the 
amount of money involved. If proper- 
ly done, the dealer is at once impressed 
and will many times take hold of an 
entirely new article, when otherwise 
he would not give the salesman a 
minute of his time. Like newspaper 
advertising, billposting, to be success- 
ful, must be thorough and continuous 
until an impression is produced.” 


EXPERIENCE WITH DODGERS. 

A Hamilton (Ont.) grocer thus tells the A d- 
vertising World his experience with dodgers : 

About three years ago, finding my business 
unsatisfactory, I decided that it was necessary 
to do advertising. But what form was that ad- 
vertising to be? Being situated weil towards 
the outskirts of a large city, I felt that newspa- 
per advertising, being expensive, would be 
unproductive of good results. I could not 
hope to draw trade from and past the center of 
the city, where there were large first-class gro- 
cers, to my small store in the outskirts. I would 
thereby be cultivating a very large field, with 
the hope of reaping from a very small portion 
of it. Having thought the matter over thor- 
oughly, I decided to try a dodger. I had found 
that the tendency of trade was to go past my 
store to the larger ones uptown. I also found 
that Saturday was the day on which the people 
had most money to spend, I determined there- 
fore to stop the trade from going uptown, and 
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in order to get the people into my store when 
they had the money to spend, I made Saturday 
my bargain day. With these two good points 
firraly fixed in my mind, I started in to write 
up my dodger. I first got an attractive head- 
ing, then followed with good reasons why I 
thought I could do better for the people than 
the uptown stores could, after which came a list 
of goods at bargain prices, and they were bar- 
gain prices, too, ' nderneath this was a note 
explaining that these were special prices for 
spot cash, and for that day and date only, and 
then followed a list of every-day goods at our 
every-day prices, and I took good care that said 
prices were as low as it was possible to make 
them. I then had them printed and folded 
neatly, so that the heading and text following 
were exposed, and taking a boy with me set 
out to distribute them on Friday afternoon, 
taking care that one dodger was put inside 
every house in that section of the city from 
which I expected to draw my trade. I followed 
it up the next Friday with another and every 
Friday since, and have found the results emi- 
nently satisfactory. At first there was a run on 
the bargains only, but gradually I began to get 
their whole trade, and now it has come to pass 
that not only the regular customers, but casual 
ones as well, are interested enough to look for 
that dodger every week,and to promptly inform 
me if they do not get it. 
ee 
COMMISSIONS IN ENGLAND. 

“*T do not believe,” said a New York man 
on his return from England, ‘that the big 
British newspapers allow agent’s commissions 
on all kinds of business. I am quite certain 
that the 7imes, Standard and the Morning 
Telegraph don’t. Not only so, but my im- 
pression is that these papers will not guarantee 
position nor even insertion. The 77mes terms 
are cash with copy, no matter who the customer 
is. If you don’t like these terms you may carry 
away your advertisement in your pocket. I 
think an exception is made so far as commis- 
sions are concerned in the case of auction ad- 
vertising, of which the London dailies carry a 
great deal. It would scarcely be possible for a 
paper to get this business, which comes from 
so many sources, without the he slp of an agent. 
Here’s a copy of the Standard, which you see 
has five columns on one page of auctions. It is 
easy business to handle, because there’s prac- 
tically no display. ”_ National « Advertiser. 








AN ARGUMENT FOR SPEC IALTIES. 

If there is any one thing that you think you 
can supply better or cheaper than your competi- 
tors make a feature of it in your ads and keep 
pounding it into the public mind. That one 
thing is sure to interest a good many people 
and may make them permanent customers. 
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THE STRENGTH OF AN AD. 


POINTS BY H. S. HOWLAND, OF FRED’K 
LOESER & CO., BROOKLYN. 


An Economist representative had an 
interesting chat one day this week 
with H. S. Howland, who has charge 
of the advertising of Fred’k Loeser & 
Co., Brooklyn. Mr. Howland has the 
appearance of being a keen writer, and 
a talk with him leaves a strong im- 
pression of the correctness of a state- 
ment he cursorily made that portions 
of his ads have been frequently copied. 

BELIEVES IN HEADINGS. 

Mr. Howland expressed the opinion 
that the most important part of the 
drawing power of an ad lies in -the 
heading or introduction. 

“ This,” said he, “ should be distinct- 
ive and of a character to impress the 
reader with an idea of the individuality 
of the house. I invariably make a 
prominent feature of these introduc- 
tions, and they are always written with 
great care. Price, of course, has much 
to do with bringing people to the 
store, but it is not safe to advertise 
only for the purpose of putting before 
the people goods at a price. One has 
to get them into the store to buy some- 
thing else besides the bargains offered. 

“That word bargains, by the way, 
is one I very seldom use. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most women are on the 
lookout for bargains, and most of them 
are keen on the hunt, but it does not 
pay nowadays to make too free a use 
of the term. Then, again, I think 
there is a tendency away from mere 
price toward more consideration of 
quality. The ‘cheap’ business has 
been overdone, and shoppers are be- 
ing educated to a little higher plane. 

“A good, strong heading, which 
will put the house in the proper light, 
is very effective, and I could point to 
many instances in which its effect 
could be distinctly traced. Then again 
it is necessary to talk ina striking and 
taking way about the goods. It is 
not enough to say things—they must 
be said effectively.” 

DIVIDING THE SPACE. 

“How do you apportion the adver- 
tising space among the departments ?” 

“ Largely on the advice of the buyer. 
Of course, I have frequent talks with 
the buyers, and keep closely acquainted 
with the inside workings of each de- 
partment.” 

“Then you spend considerable time 
on the floor?” 
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Replying in the affirmative, Mr. 
Howland went on to say that the 
work of making selections in appor- 
tioning space was rendered easier by 
the fact that buyers usually purchase 
blocks of goods to be sold on a par 
ticular day. “Then, again,” said he, 
“when a lot of goods has to be 
cleared out in a hurry, these, of course, 
have the preference. As a general 
rule, however, the best offering gets 
the best space.” 

ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT LOCATION, 

“Do you advertise the portions of 
the store in which the goods adver- 
tised are to be found?” was the next 
question. 

“ We do; but hardly as much as we 
might, I think. We advertise this, 
however, when goods are taken out of 
the department and put in another 
place for sale. In this store we make 
considerable use of tables at the rear, 
in order that people may have to go 
through the store to reach the specials. 
We find this a very good plan. For 
example, you have probably noticed 
that our soda-water fountain and candy 
department are in the basement. 
Although this department which has 
recently been put in, is expected to be 
self-supporting, it is put there in the 
basement as an advertisement—in 
order to get people into the basement.” 

MANY CIRCULARS. 

“Do you make much use of circu- 
lars ?” 

“Quite a good deal,” was the reply, 
and here Mr. Howland laid before the 
Economist man a variety of circulars 
in quick succession. All had a dis- 
tinctive character, were out of the com- 
mon in shape and type, and had an 
attractive as well as a high-grade ap- 
pearance. “Wesend these out by 
mail,” said he, “ using a two-cent stamp, 
though I aim of opinion that a one- 
cent stamp would probably produce 
equally good results.” 

STREET CAR ADVERTISING. 

“What do you think of street car 
advertising ?” 

“We make little or no use of it 
here, though it is very good under cer- 
tain conditions. It does much better 
in New York than in Brooklyn. On 
the other side of the East River adver- 
tising in the cars forms asort of direct- 
ory, but here in Brooklyn, where we 
have no transient trade to speak of, 
it would not bring any more people 
to the store. For this reason I do not 
think it would be of much use for us 
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to advertise merely the name of the 
house. It is the items that tell. 

“If there were some means of 
changing an ad in the cars twice a 
week, street car advertising might 
prove very profitable to us, because 
then we could pursue somewhat the 
same policy as that carried out in ad- 
vertising in the daily papers; but sucha 
plan does not seem feasible at present.” 

“And I presume you feel about the 
same way in regard to posters?” 

“Exactly. As a matter of fact, our 
advertising is practically confined to 
the newspapers and circulars such as 
I have shown you. 

USE OF NEW YORK PAPERS, 

“1 hardly know whether we get all 
the benefits we should out of the New 
York papers. At present we adver- 
tise in them only on Sundays. From 
that source we certainly get good re- 
sults, for Monday we regard as our 
busy day, and this without advertising 
in the Brooklyn papers of either Satur- 
day or Sunday. 

“ But, of course, we do not get the 
benefit out of the New York papers 
that the New York stores do. Out-of- 
town people, including those ata great 
distance, frequently visit New York, 
and they will go to the stores which ad- 
vertise, but, naturally, they will not 
come to Brooklyn to buy. While we 
are well satisfied with the results of 
advertising in the New York papers, 
and are thinking of using space in their 
week-day issues, we feel that we are 
somewhat at a disadvantage in this 
respect. Yes; we advertise in the 
Brooklyn papers every day, with the 
exception of Saturday and Sunday. 

“There is another form of adver- 
tising on which we have shut down 
altogether,” continued Mr. Howland, 
“and that is church and society enter- 
tainment programmes.” 

“Do you find your refusal to con- 
tribute in that way does you any 
harm?” 

“ Not at all, as long as one makes a 
rule in the matter and sticks to it. Of 
course, we have to treat all alike. The 
shutting down on this kind of adver- 
tising, which produces no results, has 
been found a great saver of time and 
money. 

“ But there is another thing on which 
we have not yet come to the same 
conclusion; that is, giving goods to 
churches and charities when they hoid 
fairs. I think we make a mistake in 
not shutting down on such donations. 
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Outside of the cost of the goods a 
great deal of time is consumed in re- 
ceiving delegations who ask the favor, 
and even if you grant their requests 
the ladies who call usually take a long 
time to go away. They always have 
some tale to tell which takes up time.” 

“ And, of course, you can not afford 
to grant such requests too quickly?” 

“That is right. We can not afford 
to make it look easy, even if itis. If 
all the stores would act together on 
this it would be all right ; but natural- 
ly one store is afraid if it refuses 
another will make capital out of its 
action. Still, I think it is possible to 
pay too much attention to what other 
stores are doing. Indeed, I believe 
we could make some very strong ad- 
vertising out of a refusal to give goods 
away. We could say, ‘ We subscribe 
to the churches and charities, and if 
we go beyond this the public must in 
the end pay for what is donated.’ But 
we have not got to that yet,” said Mr. 
Howland, in a reflective way and with 
a glance which seemed to take in an 
imaginary delegation of Brooklyn 
ladies putting forward their claims for 
assistance in holding a church fair.— 
Dry Goods Economist. 


. +o = 
THE FOREIGN MAIL BUSINESS. 

There is no doubt that the United States 
could do an immense mail business with foreign 
countries, provided we had proper postal ar- 
rangements with them; but at present the 
foreign postal laws are aimost prohibitive. Our 
merchants are often obliged to pay so much for 
postal facilities that there are no profits from 
the transactions in dealing with foreign mer- 
chants. The foreign mail business would, be 
enormous if we had proper facilities. —Success. 


++ 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT. 





“A gentleman of means would like to meet 
party with money.” 
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A MASSACHUSETTS CORRESPONDENT OF PRINTERS’ INK SENDS THE PHOTOGRAPH HERE 
REPRODUCED. THE DISPLAY HARDLY COMES WITHIN THE SCOPE OF THE 


SCAPA’s”’ 


CONDEMNATION, FOR IT SEEMS TO BE SO ARTISTIC AS HARDLY TO BE UNDESIRABLE, 
ESPECIALLY WHEN IT IS CONSIDERED THAT THE STRUCTURE COVERED WAS PREVIOUSLY 


A BARE AND UNATTRACTIVE OUTHOUSE. 





IN DEFENSE OF THE “‘ EXPERT.” 

Much has b2en said against the advertise- 
ment writer that lays claim to the word “ ex- 
pert.” And for what reason? Why should 
there not be expert advertisement writers as well 
as expert machinists and expert accountants? 

It is so reasonable, such a sane, business- 
like proposition, that I can not conceive why 
in this enlightened age there should be any 
question of the usefulness and profit of the ad- 
vertising specialist’s ai 

A. isa man with the ability to write enter- 
tainingly, graphically and convincingly. Cou- 
pled with this ability to write, he is a practi- 
cal man—a clear-headed- business man not 
hide-bound by literary foibles nor hampered 
by a prejudice that will not allow him to judge 
from the’purchaser'’s standpoint. He is a man 
of experience (for advertising ‘‘experts’’ are 
not made in a day). He is in business to help 
others’ business, and he can do it. 

B. is a manufacturer. His products are 
good. Just as the advertising expert has 
spent his days mastering the art of ‘* business 
news telling,’’ he has devoted his life to the 
study of successful manufacture. He knows 
his business. But is B. prepared on his own 
responsibility to undertake the’ preparation ‘of 
an aivertisement, booklet or catalogue that 
will fight for itself in a field already full of 
good advertising? Not unless he is phenome- 
nally versatile ;and the ability’to ‘‘ du one 
thing well?’ .is).a,virtue that far outshines ver- 


satility. --45°55. 
It is an instance..where A.+B.=the best re- 
sults. 


Yes, but who are'the experts? ‘Ay, there’s 
the rub3” 
Certainly not the writers who are the victims 


of fads, or the kind that imagine they are-con-., 


. tributing to Puck or Judge instead of soberly 


telling business facts. 

But there are good advertisement writers 
and plenty of them. And the real “ expert,’”’ 
the “‘natural born” advertisement writer is 
here to remain, and his field of usefulness ‘in- 
creases every day. D. H. Moore. 


TWO CLASSES. 

Manufacturers may be divided’ into two 
classes: Those who have a long-established 
business, and whose staple goods are well 
known to the trade, and those who are intro- 
ducing new lines. The first class have the ad- 
vantages of trade connections which years ‘of 
custom and the merit of their goods imply. 
Their product will usually bring the highest 
market rate, and at an equal cost: defy competi- 
tion. To have reached and maintained: the 
prestige which their goods enjoy has cost con- 
tinued effort, and this class find it advisable:to 
hold the reputation of their goods by persist- 
ently presenting their merits to the trade ,in 
competition with the new makers. The other 
class, more recently established and introduc- 
ing new lines to the trade, are obliged to edu- 
cate the merchant as to the merits of their 
goods, the points in which they excel the goods 
already established, and solicit a trial order. If 
the new goods actually possess the merit 
claimed for them, the trial order leads to re- 
peated sales, and an established trade follows. 

he established manufacturer of world-wide 
reputation finds it advisable to keep his name 
before the trade, and the new manufacturer is 
under the necessity of doing ‘‘ missionary 
work ”’ in the same direction.—D. 7. Mallet?. 
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A LITTLE advertising may be unprofitable 
when a great deal would pay handsomely. 
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THE LISTMAN FLOUR ADVERTISING. 
Having observed for some time the increase 
in the proportions and quality of flour adver- 
tising in the West, the writer was recently 
tempted to call on Mr. G. M. Heath, manager 
of the Listman Mill Co., at La Crosse, Wis., 
with whom he had a pleasant visit and gained 
considerable information regarding the List- 
‘man advertising. Though by no means the 
largest flour mill in the Northwest, the List- 
man mill employs about 75 men and its output 
of ‘* Marvel ”’ flour is 1,800 barrels a ~~. The 
volume of business in 1897 was about $2,700,- 

ooo, considerable of it being European trade. 
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A short talk to the Grocers: 





WE know that 
MARVEL 
is a quick seller. 











Listman 


~ Me Few thee grows im Natarets Gein, 
Ge meek of Renee ane 
. 


“MARVEL? 


WE BELIEVE You want to sel} more Flour. 

WE BELIEVE You want to have a reputatiog for setling 

WE BELIEVE That such a reputatios is worth a good deal to any Grocer 

WE BELIEVE That many people judge « Grocer by the Flour he sells; that ia, they think if 
Flour te good his Groceries are good. 


bes 

WE BELIEVE That a Grocer should handle only one of two good brands of Flour, which 
are good sellers. 

WE KNOW That it is always sat 

‘ WE KNOW That it makes good Bread, Cake and Pastry. 

FE WE KNOW That it 


WE WANT You to sell MARVEL. 
WE WANT You to sell lots of it. We authori. 


WE WILL help you all we cas. Send your orders, large or small, to ~ 


‘Prow, 123. 


40 Galena street, Aurora, Illinois. 


“Do you consider it best to use a rather 
small space continually or larger spaces and 
not so often?” 

“Our plan is to use large spaces once or 
twice monthly and small talk continuously.” 

“* Have you been able to trace direct returns 
from your ads?”’ 

‘In special cases we have made a reply re- 
ferring to the ad necessary. The result always 
shows the ads are read. When this is proven, the 
ad has demonstrated its usefulness. The result 
depends upon the way the ad is written and 
the quality of the goods advertised.” 

“In what degree has your advertising been 
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the women. They Rave told usso. They are so delighted with 
it that they tell their neighbors. That means more sales. 


126 you to guarantes it. Tell your customers 
that if it is mot eotirely satisfactory they can have their mosey back. 


Mill Co., 








** Did you appropriate a certain amount for 
advertising your flour this year, Mr. Heath?” 


d. 
“Yes, approximately $1,200 to $1,500 
monthly. The returns from advertising have 
been satisfactory, the best evidence being an 
increase of 50 per cent in our appropriation.” 

“* What celtene do you use?’ 

‘The trade journals, health and dietary 
magazines and the newspapers, both daily and 
weekly, in the towns where we have agencies. 
Our advertising is both general and special. 
We use the street cars also where we have 
agencies ; use circulars liberally and adopt such 
novelties as are not used by our competitors, 
ane them as attractive as we can economic- 
ally.” 





instrumental in building up your business to its 
present proportions? ” 

“I believe our success in building up our 
business to its present size directly traceable 
in as large degree to advertising judiciously 
as any other one thing. Of course, if the 
quality of the goods was not right, the adver- 
tising would harm in ratio to its amount.” 

The Listman Mill Co. has agencies in all 
the principal towns in the West, much the 
same as the Armour Packing Co., with a com- 
petent man in charge in each place. The most 
noticeable feature about their advertising is the 
fact that in most cases it appeals to the grocer 
who handles the flour, instead of to the con- 
sumer, This has proveda paying policy. 

“RANK MINARD. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 

The best men are not those who have 
waited for chances but who have taken them ; 
besieged the chance ; conquered the chance ; 
and made chance the servitor. The lack of 
opportuity is ever the excuse of a weak, vacil- 
fating mind, Every life is full of opportuni- 
ties, Every business transaction is an oppor- 
tunity—an opportunity to be polite—an oppor- 
tunity to be manly—an opportunity to be hon- 
est—an opportunity to make friends. Every 
proof of confidence in you is a great opportun- 
ity. Existence is the privilege of effort, and 
when that privilege is met like a man, oppor- 
tunities to succeed along the line of your apti- 
tude will come faster than you can see them, 
Thousands of men go to business every day, 
and can be counted on as certainly as the ris- 
ing of the sun, who are mere automatons 
wound up to go a certain number of hours 
each day. They accomplish nothing, because 
they do not bring to their aid the dormant 
powers of their being. When the purpose is 


persevered in diligently and kept constantly in 


view, so that no distractions or side issues are 
allowed to interfere, there can be little doubt 
about the result. Ifa man throws himself into 
his purpose with courage and enthusiasm 
nothing will fail him He may lack the re- 
sources needed to carry out his plan, and he 
will find himself at the outset struggling 
against the indifference of those who can ren- 
der him great help. But in time these ob- 
stacles will be surmounted, and he will draw to 
his aid not alone the interested sympathy of 
others, but the far more valuable aids of ma- 
terial resources. In every instance where a 
purpose dominates a man’s mind and is sup- 
ported by earnestness and courage it never 
fails to attract all the resources necessary to its 
success.—//ardware Magazine. 


niient rs +s ctl 
WHERE TO CUT. 
Cut off the inconsequential papers if you 
have to, but always keep your ad in the best 
papers.— Bates, 
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THE INSIDIOUS WRITE-UP. 


WANTED.—FIRST-CLASS WRITER OF 
COMMERCIAL WRITE-UPS. 


X 128, PRESS OFFICE. 


It is surprising what a quantity of fulsome 
flattery in print the average business man can 
swallow—and pay for. Take the “ write-up” 
scheme. A writer prepares a complimentary 
reading notice about a prominent merchant. 
He doesn’t need much information for the pur- 
pose ; it is sufficient to tell how the merchant 
1as become foremost in the business world, to 
say he has a fine store, a complete stock and a 
large trade which isa monument to his sterling 
business principles ; to tell the church he at- 
tends and the clubs or societies he belongs to, 
give the location of his elegant residence, and 
so on. From beginning to end it should be 
one magnificent “‘jolly.’”” Then a solicitor, 
such as is advertised for in the foregoing ad, 
submits it to the merchant with the statement 
that the “‘ journal ” is very anxious to publish 
it for fiftycentsaline. In nine instances out of 
ten an order for publication will be secured. 

As an advertisement for the subject’s busi- 
ness the notice is worthless, for most people 
know that such an article originated with or 
was inspired by the subject of it. And, there- 
fore, it octet doesn’t help to sell a dollar’s 
worth of goods. The same space devoted to 
describing something the merchant had to sell 
and the price would have produced better re- 
sults. Wo. C. TRUEMANN. 








THE WIDE-AWAKE PAPER. 

The wide-awake paper should have on its 
staff a man who makes a study of advertising 
problems and who can write business-bringing 
ads. It should be the duty of this man to 
spend the major portion of his time with the 
lind pan and give them the benefit of his 
skill and experience in the preparation of their 
advertisements and outlining their advertising 
campaign. This man should know what to say 
and how to say it most effectively, how to ex- 
tract essential information from the merchant 
and how to embody the same in the store news, 
for that is what each advertisement should aim 
to be. Having impressed the merchant with the 
idea that the paper is as much interested in the 
success of his advertising as he is, it ought to 
be easy to arrive at a complete understanding 
regarding publicity methods which will prove 
mutually advantageous. The ad man should 
not only know how to write the ad in the best 
manner, but he should know enough about 
type to prepare it in such a way that the com- 
imped will set it so as to stand out prominent- 

y when printed. It must attract attention in 
order to secure a reading, without which no ad 
can succeed.—A dvertising World. 


A BOOKLET CRITICISM. 

The booklet is necessary, but many makers: 
of booklets make the mistake of talking too: 
much before beginning their story. I like a 
booklet that jumps into the middle of the story 
on the first page, and talks business from the 
first letter to the last period. I do not like the 
booklet—or the advertisement, for that matter 
—that begins in some such way as this: ‘* That 
interesting work, Webster’s Unabridged, de-- 
fines a hinge asa joint on which a door-lid, etc.,, 
hangs or turns.’’ This sort of thing is gener-- 
ally the opening to two or three pages of un- 
necessary introductory literary matter.’ Busi- 
ness men don’t have time to read stories during 
business hours, no matter how interesting and 
well written the stories may be. If a man who: 
is interested in hinges gets a booklet about 
hinges, he wants to get the meat out of it as 
quickly as he can. He doesn’t care anything 
about what Webster may possibly say about 
hinges. He knows what a hinge is, and his 
opinion and Webster’s may differ. He cares: 
more about the quality and prices of the com- 
mercial hinge than he does to know the diction-- 
ary definition.— National Printer Journalist.. 

A MATTER OF NEWS: 

Advertising is mainly a matter of news, In- 
vestigate the different classifications of adver- 
tisements in a magazine of to-day, where are 
exhibited perhaps the best examples of modern 
advertising, and you find the very latest news 
regarding the progress of events in the various 
fields covered. This news is of interest and 
value not alone to those who may become pur- 
chasers, but to all who are in any way con- 
nected with the industries to which the goods 
advertised pertain. The illustrations are equal, 
and sometimes superior, to those illustrating 
the literary part of the publication. In my 
opinion, when coming from a responsible source 
the facts are equally worthy of consideration 
and belief. There are a very few articles put 
upon the market in which there is sufficient 
profit on a single sale to warrant the advertiser 
in risking his reputation with his customer by 
glaring misrepresentations. The best adver- 
tising is that which bears the impress of hon- 
esty ; that clearly and concisely sets forth the 
merits of the goods to be sold.—Ad Sense. 


onsidacineicthaiataeaincihe 
HOW IT GROWS. 

The results of advertising are cumulative. 
The order for a few samples leads to a trade 
connection, competing merchants find it neces- 
sary to stock the goods, and thus in time the 
entire trade is handling, either direct or through 
the jobbers, your product.—D. 7. Mallett. 
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Ir is always better to advertise a little too: 
much than not quite enough.—Bates. 
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in my mind, 
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IT SOWS THE SEEDS OF AD SENSE. 


PRINTERS’ INK was introduced to me six years ago, 
and since that time I have read almost every issue. 

I like it and value it, not so much for the ideas 
I crib from it as for the seeds of ad sense it has sown 


Manchester, Eng., 13 Blackburn St., Old Trafford, May 24, 1898. 


Y. H. KING. 
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SUBSCRIPTION BOOK ADVERTISING. | _ WILL mike a FIRST-Ci AND BOOREEEPER of 


one . 2s ou in six weeas at your ow.: home for $3 or rc 
The newest kind of advertising to prove turn money ; cot oh i ean fl ud GUOD POSITION 
profitable is subscription book advertising. oF pol oo - Write. J.H.G WIN, Ex- 
ot so many years ago series of books whic 1215 Broad 


, NY. 
the public could not be expected to pay for at ARTISTS, riritrtie pd 2 


one time were sold entirely through solicitors. for every reba, Iapprove and accept for above 
To-day newspapers and magazines are largely ad,” cut to be 4 inch deep by % inch wide. 
utilized, and the solicitor almost entirely ig- 
nored. Readers will recall several libraries of 

literature, popular histories of the world or of THE CENTRAL BAPTIST 


the United States that have been sold in this 

















way. The public receives the benefit, for the PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 
solicitors’ commissions were usually high. 316 North Eighth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. } 
+08 — — + a oe way Td 4 
A READABLE ad ina readable pa paper will be By ArmstronG & Payne. 3 
read.— Bates. THE ONLY BAPTIST PAPER 
published in St. Louis. Z 
ARRANGED BY STATES, | ©48GER c!RcULATION Z 


than the combined output of all other 











Advertisements under this h this head 50 cents a line. Baptist weeklies published in Missouri. 
Must be handed in ove week in advance. The only 16-page paper. 
The only $2 paper. 
GEORGIA. MORE SPACE 
fe eg Ree d by cash advertisers than an 

“OUTHERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading ae y 
SS’'Southern agricaltural publication. Thrifty uther religious paper published west oi 
people read it; 22,000 monthly. Covers South the Missis ssippi river. 


and Southwest. Advertising rates very low. 


CANADA. 


For $1,000 I can place a thirty-five line adver- | 











tisement every other day tor one year in 


CHILDREN HAVE MOTHERS. 
fourteen of the leading papers in the elevin 
largest c.ties in Can 


Remember that every copy of 
This is merely to give an idea of how far 
money can go in this prosperous country. ‘3 A B Y | D 
Never have failuies been fewer, never has 
ieaae wee n better, never have there been bet er 


prospects for the shrewd advertiser. 
now the papers best suited for different < 


I 
businesses, I know their rates, | am ina position 
to help , oe want to share in Canada's pros 
perity. rite, stating who you want to reach . 
Twill gladly submit list "and figures. THE | Goes into the hands of the mother of 
'B 


= SSBARATS ADVERTISING AGENCY, Mon a little child 
al. af 


’ . 
29,500 copies 
; monthly to 20,500 mothers. 
5° —_ 2 line a pe @ page; 25 fer cent Cuas, FE. GrarF, Publisher, 
extia for specified position—i/ granted. s00 William St., New York. } 


Must be handed in one week in advance. 
aah as CHILDREN HAVE MOTHERS. 
or orders for Flower 
300,000 Seeds for Sale, 1895, 
1896, 1897 and 1898. The 
ORIGINAL sevarare dates or all | | 
together, or we will 
LETTERS @:cxertcm- The Great Lakes Territory 


plete list. | Address, 


S. Y. HAINES & CO. : 
105 Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn. is covered fully by 


THE The : 


Hn Mit. Detroit Suns 


HAS NO RIVAL IN THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. 
It is printed every day in the year 
at Phoenix, the liveliest town of its 
class in the United States. for- rates. 


Information as to rates of 


H.D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. Detroit Suns, Detroit, Mich. 





Displayed Advertisements. 
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Eight eMail end vide and Sunday 
—English and Yiddish—1 cens. 
UNIQUE 
BRIGHT 
ENTERPRISING 


THE JEWISH 
DAILY NEWS 


DON?IyIND 


Printers’ Ink says: 


“The Jewish Daily News with a cir- 

peg of 17,000 is an eftornoon sheet, 

t 185 East B’ way, New York. It 

is the outgrowth of the Jewish Gazette, a 
weekly established in 1874. 

‘The subscription lists of more than 
twenty defunct competitors are kept 
alive for the Jewish Gazette by seven 
trained _traveling agents. Circulation 
nearly 25,000. 

“The parents read the news columns 
in the YIDDISH pages of the paper, while 
the children look to the English part for 
Jewish news and special features they 
can not find elsewhere. These papers are 
thus read by both generations. 

“ Yiddish is more 5 in N. Y. than 
any other foreign language but Ger- 
man.” 





Specimen Copies Sent Free. 
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TO ) GET CUSTOMERS . seuueee 


advertise in their favorite family paper — 


‘The E vening Journal § 


OF JERSEY CITY, WN. J. 


Average Circulation 


in 1897, Actual Average Circulation for November, 
December 
14,756 inun, 15,407 


“isa 


to advertise in Printers’ Ink 
for subscriptions,”’ 


strange idea 


said she; but it isnot much use to 
try for ad contracts for a 
magazine cf small 

circulation. 

Are we right? 

If we induce you to read 

AMERICAN Homis we feel sure 

you will cee its value for ads. 

One year one dollar, 


83 mos. 25 cents. 


Am. Homes Pvus.Co., KNOXVILLE, TEEN. 
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‘Toledo Daily 


circulation guaranteed to be larger 


For advertising rates and sample copies address 











THE NEWS, Toledo, O. 














2 | than any other Toledo daily 
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One trial brings results 


Not only the best 
but the cheapest. 


awithe.. 
Hartford 


Times 


charges less than 1c. per inch 
per thousand circulation— 
daily. Other Hartford papers 
charge from too to 500 per cent 
more than The Times. 





: The Bicycle Trade and Rider, 


WEST OF THE RIVER, 
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IS ONLY REACHED THROUGH 


THE CYCLING WEST. 


Let us help you get agents where 
you have none, and help the agents 


you have, by advertising your goods $ | 
before the riders in their vicinity. }| 


WE HELP BOTH. 


NO OTHER CYCLE PAPER REACHES | Top Vanes gives, gow 
OUR FIELD. you “4 

HY H e Printed, Sold 

WE ARE ALONE. Circulation © and proved... 


Write us salle aaa | rm Weekly a 
P y fy 


Pe edd ddd 
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The Cycling West Publishing Co. 
BOX 133. DENVER, COL. Address, THE TIMES, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Why has The p ARISI AN Madea s:tit’”2 


Because it is different from any of the others. Not only does it differ from any other 
publication, but it varies in its successive numbers. People seek entertainment and variety ; 
they find it in THE Parisian. 


WHO ARE ITS READERS? 


THOSE WHO ARE WELL-INFORMED read Tue Parisian because it 
keeps them au courant with the latest works of the French Academicians and 
the literature current in the great French reviews. 

THOSE WHO WISH TO BECOME WELL-INFORMED read it be- 
cause it instructs them upon the most important doings of the authors and artists of 
a great Nation. 


THOSE WHO WISH TO APPEAR TO BE WELL-INFORMED 
read it because with very little reading and little expense it gives them a speaking 
knowledge of the literature of France. 


WOMEN, IN GENERAL, read it because it tells them of that heaven of their 
dreams— Paris. 

THOSE WHO LOVE THE FINE ARTS buy it because it gives them 
reproductions of the most recent works of the great school of French Art. 


THE CURIOUS buy it because they are looking for surprises. 


PEOPLE WHO HAVE TRAVELED buy it because it gives them pleasant 
reminders of days spent abroad. 


PEOPLE WHO INTEND TO TRAVEL buy it because they can learn much 
of the country and people whom they intend to visit. 


EVERYBODY buys Tue Parisian, or should buy it, for its entertaining qualities, 
in which no magazine published to-day is its equal. 
It is beautifully illustrated and printed ; it is CLEAN, it is UNIQUE. 
THESE ARE SOME OF THE REASONS WHY IT HAS STRUCK THE PUBLIC FANCY. 


It will Pay Advertisers to be Represented in its Pages. 
Published at Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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The Commercial Go., 


daily read the 10,600 copies 
of The Toledo Commer- 
cial which is delivered by 
carriers in the homes where 


it performs its mission as dis- 
penser of current news, giv- 
ing instruction and broaden- 
ing the intelligence of its 
readers. Unobjectionable ad- 
vertising is desirable, and in 
these days when so much 
thought is given to the prep- 
aration of advertisements, 
newspapers are the mediums 
to which people look for 
the supply of the thousand 
and one of their daily needs. 
You can reach our readers 
through the columns of The 
Commercial and get value 
for your money, as many 
others are doing. 


Toledo, Ohio. 


Eastern Office, W. E. SCOTT, Manager, 
150 Nassau Street, N.Y. 
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What a few Prominent, Practical and Self-made 
Farmers Think of the 


Agricultural Epitomist 


From the Hon. James A. Mount, Governor of the State of In- 
diana, and Practical Farmer with a 500-acre Farm. 
Replying to your communication of the 3ist ult., I 
beg to say, in so far as I have had time to read the 
EpiToMisT, I am frank to say I have found it to con- 
tain many practical suggestions. Its general treat- 
ment of grain-growing, live-stock husbandry and 
horticulture has been up to date. 
(Signed) J. A. Mount. 
From Mr. PD. L. Quirk, Owner of Five of the Best Farms in the 
State of Michigan, President First Nat’! Bank, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
I have been taking your paper, the AGRICULTURAL 
EPIToMIST, for some time, and I think very well of it, 
indeed. Think it is an excellent paper, and that is 
also the opinion of all my men on the farms. They all 
feel it is a good paper to have to read and refer to. 
(Signed) D. L. QUIRK. 


From Mr. G. C. Pearson, Prop’r Spring Glen Farm, Danville, Il. 


Occasionally value received is found when and 
where least expected. So it was with the EpiTomisT. It 
came to my address and, with a number of dailies and 
weeklies, was piled upon the table, biding the time 
for the waste box. The unpretending appearance 
of the little paper, with the location of publication, 
was against devoting any time to its perusal. We 
know this is the day of journalistic noontide ; acci- 
dentally my eye caught an article on Cow Peas, 
which was read; then page after page was scanned, 
when more good, common sense articles were 
found than in a dozen pretentious papers, whose 
columns are devoted to theorizers or to the advance- 
ment of interests of schemers who pull the wires 
which move the ‘‘ puppet hayseeds,” as the farmers - 
are regarded and termed. With reading. as with fcod, 
it is not the quantity we consume but what we digest 
which benefits and sustains us. Inclosed find a year’s 
subscription. We will expect continued interest in 
contributions from practical men and women. 

(Signed) G. C, PEARSON, 


Circulation, 165,000 copies monthly. 
Advertising, 75c. per agate line. Forms close 10th of month preceding date of isrue. 


None but Clean Advertisements from 
Reliable Advertisers Accepted. 


EPITOMIST PUBLISHING CO.,, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Dayton 
Evening News 





::: Guarantees its advertisers a 
bona fide circulation greater than 
the combined circulations of all 
the other newspapers in that 
city. Advertising contracts will be 
made subject to this guarantee: 


Daily, 14,786 


The only afternoon paper in 
Dayton receiving the 


Fuli Associated Press Reports 


Information as to advertising of 
the home office or 


38 Park Row, H. D. LaCoste, Eastern 


New York. Manager. 
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Age'Herald 


Birmingham, Ala. 


® 








You can not cover Alahama 
and Mississippi unless you 
use the columns of the 
Age-Herald., 

Its daily circulation is lar- 
ger than the combined cir- 
culation of all other Alabama 
morning dailies, 

Its weekly the largest cir 
culation in Alabama. 


-The Best Advertising - 
is the Gheapest. 
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The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 


The Rookery, Chicago. Tribune Building, New York. 
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A Solid Fact 


There is no better medium open to the general 


advertiser than the well patronized street cars, 

Lots of money wasted along the line of ‘‘ pub- 
licity,”” because the advertiser persists in following 
theory at the expense of experience and business, 
mistakes notoriety for advertising. 

It costs money to test a theory, right or wrong; 
experience walks the beaten path and saves the 
waste. 

Our experience is at the service of our customers. 

With our street car service we give the adver- 
tiser the ‘‘ right of way ” through most fruitful fields 
of business in 


Detroit, Cleveland, 

Louisville, Memphis, 

Indianapolis, Nashville, 

Toledo, Atlanta, 

Grand Rapids, Richmond, 
Toronto, Can. 


Principal Office : 
$9 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 
Eastern Office : 
220 Broadway, New York. 
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Hagar’s Prayer. 


If advertisers could pick out exactly the class of people 
they want to reach, most of them would prefer neither the 
wealthy nor the poor; but would say, like Hagar, “Give me 
neither poverty nor riches!” And then would add: 

“ But give me the great middle class of wage earners, living 
in small towns throughout the country; who spend moderate 
sums regularly. Who spend their own money. Who pay fora 
family paper and preserve it for the advertising there is in it.” 

These are the people who read the Vickery & HILL List 
and THE AMERICAN WOMAN. 

So much for “ quality ” of circulation. The quantity is 


Two million copies 
Two million wrappers 


Two million people 
Every month. 


Guaranteed and proven in any way any advertiser asks. 


The Vickery & Hill List 


Hearth and Home, Fireside Visitor, Happy Hours, Cood Stories. 


One-and-a-half million copies per month guaranteed. Every copy ina 
separate wrapper to a separate address. $6 per line. March forms close February rst. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


One-half million copies per month guaranteed. $2 per line. March formsclose January 25th, 
Combined circulation two million copies per month. Rate $8 per line. 


THE VICKERY & HILL PUBLISHING CO., 
520 Temple Court, — - - 5 - New York City. 


JOSEPH W. KENNEDY, Manager of Advertising. 
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Retrospective 


A year ago we were at No. 183 
William street, in two small lofts, 
doing a good, steady little business— 
making friends daily and hustling 
hard toincrease. Three months later 
we moved to 18 Oak street, occupying 
two lofts. Within 6 months we had 
taken a third loft. January Ist, 1899, 
finds us in the Gibbs & Williams 
Building at No. 68 New Chambers 
street—6 big floors, 5 of them used 
for our business. 





Anticipatory 


What we did in 1898 we expect to 
triple--maybe quadruple —in 1899. 
We believe we have one of the most 
complete and _- satisfactory _ litho- 
graphic establishments in New York 
City. We want you for a customer. 
We'll take pains to please you, as we 
have taken pains to please our present 
customers. We combine attractive 
and sensible advertising ideas with 
high-grade lithography and feel sure 
we can give you much better service 
than the ordinary run of lithographers. 





The Gibbs & Williams Co. 


GOOD 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
68 New Chambers St. 








Telephone 4124 Cortlandt. 
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What the 
H. J. Heinz Go. 
write: 


Pittsburg, U.S.A. 
December 16, 1898. 
Geo. Kissam & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Our first large experience with 
Street Car Advertising was about 
three years ago, and the contract 
was with your firm. We have been 
Street Car Advertisers continuously 
since that time, and our present 
contract with you is one of the 
largest we have; which indicates in 
the first place, that we believe in 
Street Car Advertising and second- 
ly, that we have confidence in your 
facilities for giving our cards a 
prominent and satisfactory display. 


Yours truly, 
H. J. HEINZ CO. 


and “‘there are others.’”’ 





GEO. KISSAM & CO. 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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My Fifth 
Anniversary 

































Five years ago to-day I struck my 
first blow at the ink trade. For three 
successive weeks I advertised without 
receiving one reply, and at the end of 
my first month in business I had sold 
one 50-lb. keg of newsink. My second 
month I received 32 orders and they 
kept gradually increasing until I now 
feel disappointed if they do not reach 
over a thousand orders a month. It 
was an experiment I tried, as my com- 
petitors always claimed that printers 
would not pay cash in advance, espe- 
cially to me who had no reputation. My 
success has not only convinced them 
that printers will pay in advance, but 
has forced them to.sell at my prices on 
credit, to regain some of the trade which 
I captured from them. Nowis the time 
to start the New Year right by sending 
your orders to me, for if I had not 
started the revolution you would still 
be paying from fifty to eighty per cent 
more than you do. I make a specialty 
é of selling a 4%-lb. tube of job ink for 
45 cents, delivered to any part of the 
United States. Send for my price list. 
Address 











Printers Ink Jonson, 
8 Spruce St., New York. 
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By Chas. 





STORE MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how to 
Ceadising ma0te profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 
upon any subject discussed in this department. Address Chas. F, Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 


F. Fones. 








MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 
Mr. Charles F. Jones, New York, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—From the tenor of your advice in 
the ‘‘ Store Management ”’ department which 
I always read with a great deal of pleasure, I 
believe that you are very much prejudiced in 
favor of newspaper advertising. I do not be- 
lieve that you give other schemes and plans 
credit for the good which they really do. 
There are sometimes schemes pure and simple 
that a business house may get up which doa 
great deal more good than newspaper advertis- 
ing. I am sure if you would tell us about some 
of these many of us would get more benefit 
than hearing so much about the newspapers. 

Yours very truly, "RANK AVANUE, 

I do not think that a man should be 
said to be prejudiced in favor of news- 
papers simply because he believes in 
them, any more than a man should be 
said to be prejudiced in favor of an 
overcoat in preference to a smoking 
jacket for use on a cold day. The 
smoking jacket is a good thing in its 
place, but it is more of a serviceable 
ornament, whereas the overcoat is a 
necessary protection against the chill 
of winter. Under certain circumstances 
a man might get along without an 
overcoat. Most any of us could get 
along without a smoking jacket if we 
made up our minds to do so. Yet 
the man who has both overcoat and 
smoking jacket would be better off 
than the man who has only one. My 
arguments always have been that as 
the principal part of advertising for a 
retail store, newspaper advertising is 
a hundred to one the best, provided, 
of course, there are newspapers which 
reach the people that the store wishes 
for customers. To go along with ju- 
dicious newspaper advertising, there 
are of course sometimes good schemes 
that attract attention and impress 
the store’s name and business very for- 
cibly upon people’s minds. 

For instance, the Palmer House bar- 
ber shop in Chicago has the floor in- 
laid with silver dollars. This, of course, 
was only an advertising scheme. There 
are probably 200 or 300 silver dollars 
in the floor, but it has caused that bar- 
ber shop to be talked about for many 
years and made it better known than 
it could have been made known 
through any other expenditure of that 





sum of money. This was one of the 
good schemes that can be found once 
in a great while for use in advertising. 

Some years ago “The Fair,” a de- 
partment store in Chicago, wishing to 
impress upon the minds of the people 
the fact that it sold goods cheaper than 
anybody else, offered on a certain day 
to sell one thousand $5 gold pieces for 
$4.75 each. The first 1,000 persons 
who applied secured them and the 
store lost 25 cents on every sale. As 
an advertising scheme it was a good 
one, because it caused that store to be 
talked about more than the expendi- 
ture of $250 in any other way would 
have caused. 

The value of these schemes did not 
lie in the selling of goods, but in im- 
pressing upon the public the name and 
address of the advertisers. Their chief 
merit lay in the fact that the schemes 
themselves will for a long time be 
largely advertised in the newspapers 
and by the conversation of those who 
know about them. If no newspaper 
had ever contained an advertisement 
or a reading article about the silver 
dollars in the floor, or the $5 gold 
pieces for $4.75, it can be safely said 
that not one person in ten that now 
knows about them would have ever 
been acquainted with their existence. 
So after all, no matter how good a 
scheme may be, it becomes ten times 
as good when the newspapers help it 
along a little. ee 

* 

Not long ago I spoke quite favor- 
ably of a booklet issued by Mr. George 
L. Geibel, of Danbury, Conn. I am 
now in receipt of a card from Mr. 
Geibel, which he uses in following up 
the booklet, where no order was re- 
ceived within a reasonable time after 
it is sent out. This matter is written 
in a very convincing style, and I think 
it ought to do a great deal of good. 
Both the card and the booklet pre- 
viously spoken of were written by Mr. 
J. A. Kershaw. Here is the matter on 
the card: 

Dear Str—Some time ago, at your request, 
I mailed you a copy of my booklet, ‘About 
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My White Leghorns,” but have not yet re- 
ceived an order from you in response to the 
pecial offer that booklet contains. 

If you have doubts as to the quality of the 
stock I send out under this special offer, I 
would like to have you read this letter of Mr. 
Timm’s, written without solicitation : 

** Kincston, N. J., Oct. 20, 1898. 
“ Mr. Geo. L. Geibel: 

** Dear Str—The birds arrived in first-class 
condition, and I am perfectly satisfied with 
them. They are beauties. They are better 
than I thought they would be. In a word, I 
never have seen better ones, and I have seen a 
good many. Please accept thanks from yours 
truly, Joun H. Timm.” 

Mr. Timm is a stranger to me—I never even 
heard of him until I received his request for 
my booklet—but I would be glad to have you 
write to him, asking about the stock I sent 
him, which is no better than I fill all $2 orders 
with. 

If, after reading his letter (the one printed 
above or the one you get from him in response 
to your inquiry), you still have doubts, my offer 
of “ your money back if you want it’’ ought 
to dispel them. 

Not more than five birds to a customer at 
the special $2 price ; preferably, one, two or 


three, Gro, L, GEreet, 
Prop. Ridgewood Poultry Yards, 
Box 75. Danbury, Conn. 


This matter is written in a style 
which seems to say in every line that 
Mr. Geibel is thoroughly in earnest and 
thoroughly honest in the way he con- 
ducts his business, and toa certain ex- 
tent it makes the reader feel that he 
deserves an order, and if he gets it 
will give full value for the money. 


*_* 
* 


A manufacturer of special ruled led- 
gers for bookkeepers writes and asks 
me whether he can best advertise by 
means of trade publications which 
are supposed to be read by bookkeep- 
ers and accountants, or whether it 
might be better to send specimen pages 
of the books and rulings promiscuous- 
ly to bookkeepers in a large number of 
houses where it is supposed that such 
books might be used. He also wants 
to know whether he should use a large 
space occasionally, or a more moderate 
space regularly each issue. I will an- 
swer the last question first. 

If a space can be used large enough 
to tell the story, I should think it 
would be preferable to have an adver- 
tisement each issue than to have a still 
larger space with less frequency. I do 
not believe that in all cases it is neces- 
sary to have a very large advertise- 
ment, because sometimes a quarter of 
a page can tell the whole story in a 
trade paper just as thoroughly as a 
full page. As a general rule, I would 
say, any advertiser ought to take what- 
ever space is necessary to present his 
case practically to those who are sup- 
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posed to be interested. Any more than 
what is necessary to present the case 
intelligently is usually a waste. I be- 
lieve in regular advertisements. I think 
the best advertisement is that which 
hammers away month after month 
rather than making a big splurge, and 
then stopping for a few months. I be- 
lieve the trade papers are better than 
circulars as a starter, but I would have 
the circulars to send to persons who 
might answer the advertisement in the 
trade papers. I would not send out 
these circulars except to persons whose 
names I might secure in this way. In 
the first place, in sending out circulars 
promiscuously, a lot of them get into 
the hands of people who are not at all 
interested. Again, I am sorry to say, 
that I believe sometimes bookkeepers 
will be led to appropriate the ideas 
and rulings shown in your circular, be- 
lieving that there is no means by which 
you are able to trace their appropria- 
tion. Where samples are. asked for 
the bookkeepers will undoubtedly feel 
that you have some record of having 
sent samples and specimen rulings, 
and thus are more likely to find out 
afterwards if they should appropriate 
the ideas without ordering the books 
from you. ee 
* 

I believe that some of Wanamaker’s 
advertisements would be much clearer 
and more readable if a light dash was 
placed between the various sections 
or departments. 


Fifty Cents for a Dollar Shirt. 


This is the golf negligee shirt of which you 
have already taken three entire lots on three 
consecutive occasions. Here’s another lot, but 
we are afraid it’s the last. 

Made of fine madras, woven patterns, de- 
tached cuffs. We haven’t found a dollar shirt 
on sale in the town that is as good as this that 
we sell at fifty cents. 

Pure Silk Suspenders. 

Less than half price, but through their mis- 
fortune, not their fault. They are excellent 
goods and perfect in every respect. Cheap sus- 
penders are seldom entitled to much respect, 
but these will get yours. Twenty-five cents 
each pair. 

A New Lot of Ties. 


You swept the counter clean last week, and 
we have had some difficulty in preparing 
another lot for you. But it’s ready. 

Madras ties, made from D. & J. Anderson’s 
goods, and if you don’t know the strength of 
that statement, any woman friend will tell you. 
Half of a low price, none the less—four for 
25c. 


Two Items in Women’s Underwear. 


First, a very light and fine ribbed white cot- 
ton corset cover, for 12%c., that has never sold 
for as little money within our knowledge. 
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Second, Swiss ribbed lisle thread vests, ex- 
tremely light and fine, with fancily trimmed 
low necks and a lot of white summer-weight 
cotton tights. Both these have been selling at 
from 75c. to $1.50. Now, soc. each. 


Women’s Collars, 10c. 


When we tell you in all seriousness that 
these collars equal in appearance any 2oc. col- 
lar that you ever wore, and will wear better, 
you will probably be interested. 

Vou should be, for better chances come sel- 
dom. These are imported goods and the im- 
porter expected that they would sell out at 
2oc. They will not, however, for here are 500 
dozen at Ten Cents Each. 


Women’s Separate Skirts. 


Each of these should have a long paragraph 
to itself, for each is a value worth dwelling 
upon. 

At soc.—Of white duck. 

At $1.50—Of linen crash. 

At $2.50—Of linen, tailor made, trimmed 
with small buttons. 





I am a great admirer of the Wana- 
maker style, and this is one of the very 
few objections that I see inits present 
use. This may seem a little matter, 
but little matters are the things that 
count nowadays, particularly when the 
advertising of this firm has been 
brought to such a high state of per- 
fection. Women are of course the 
chief readers of this advertising, and I 
believe they often become confused 
about the paragraphs because they are 
sufficiently separated. In the above 
clipping, taken from one of Wana- 
maker’s advertisements, I think a short 
light dash can be used between each 
department to great advantage. I be- 
lieve that many women confuse the 
price which appears between the de- 
partments and think it refers to the 
paragraph below, whereas it refers to 
the paragraph above. For instance, 
in the last part of the advertisement 
there are some women who would read 
the price, “ ten cents each,” and think 
it refers to the women’s separate skirts 
below, or further up in the advertise- 
ment will read the words “four for 
25c.” and think it refers to the women’s 
underwear below. There are a class 
of readers who are just this careless 
in reading and they are the very class 
who are often the hardest to convince 
that they have not seen the thing that 
they think they have seen. Many 
times women will be so foolish as to 
believe that the price between the 
paragraphs was placed there purely as 
a catch to bring them into the store 
looking for the separate skirts at this 
ridiculous price with the hope of sell- 
ing them something else when they got 
there. The light dash would separate 
the departments and confine the price 
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to the paragraph to which it belonged 
and would thus avoid any possibility 
of mistake. 

*_* 

* 

The more I know of New York 
stores generally the more I become 
convinced that the great flaw in most 
of the larger ones, and many of the 
smaller ones, is the careless and un- 
satisfactory service which the sales- 
people give the customers; this being 
noticed so generally that even the daily 
papers are constantly full of allusions 
to it. Ina recent Sunday issue of the 
New York /era/d, under the head of 
“Shopping Notes,” the following is 
part of an article written by a lady re- 
porter: 

The service in the shops is not what it should 

be, or easily could be, and this fact adds to the 
burden. . 
I really think it would pay the ‘managers of 
some of the big department shops—yes, and 
little undepartment ones, too—to pretend to be 
customers and have a ‘“‘customer drill’ on 
rainy days or when business was dull, and train 
the saiesmen and women, particularly the 
women, though I hate to say it, to treat those 
who come to buy in a businesslike way. 

If a few of these houses displayed the sign 
“* Shopping made easy,” instead of making ita 
case of ‘‘ Shopping while you wait,” it would 
save a world of trouble. 

I know that it is hard to stand behind a 
counter from morning until night, but rushing 
about trying to get something isn’t an unmixed 
delight. 

In some of the high-class shops the sales- 
women are too supercilious for words. 

An acquaintance of mine, the wife of a 
millionaire, visited the cloak department of 
such a shop the otherday. She dresses plainly 
and is unpretentious. Seeing a garment that 
pleased her, she asked one of the finely formed 
maidens in attendance the price of it, placing 
her hand upon it as she spoke. 

“That’s a high-cost garment,’’ was the re- 
ply, as her hand was pushed aside. ‘“ You’ll 
find what you want at the lower end of the 
room.” 

The more I know of John Wana- 
maker’s store, the more I am convinced 
that one of the chief reasons for the 
great success that he has made is the 
fact that particular pains have been 
taken to drill the help in the common, 
business politeness which is so much 
appreciated by customers. This ques- 
tion of good help is a serious one 
which affects retail stores everywhere. 
It is a problem which needs night and 
day study, and it requires months and 
years of work to get it right, but I be- 
lieve it will pay any concern to spend 
half of their advertising money, if 
need be, in arranging for courtesy in 
the store to customers rather than to 
put so much in newspapers, and have 
it all undone by the lack of courtesy on 
the part of the employees, 
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Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invit 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


ed to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 





ooo 


A great deal of this season’s Christ- | 
mas advertising ought to be very sug- 
gestive to retailers in ideas for all the 
year around, 

What is called the ‘‘ Christmas| 
spirit’? is a good spirit to appeal to 
almost any time. 

A hint from a bright advertiser 
about some special item that a man 
may give to his wife or a wife to her| 
husband at any time of the year is | 
likely to touch the spirit that is usu- | 
ally left alone by advertisers most of | 
the year, only to be played on most | 
tremendously during a few weeks. 
Many husbands neglect these little 
gifts a good part of the year more 
from thoughtiessness than from any 
other cause. 

It is a good policy any time to in- 
vite a woman into what might be| 
called a man’s store to buy something | 
for her husband—for example where 
cigars and tobacco are sold—or to in-| 
vite a man to buy some particular 
thing that his wife will appreciate. 

Adveriising special items is always 
good policy. 

Here are examples of some things 


said and done by advertisers about | 


Christmas time which ought to be 
done all the year around. 


Always Good. 





Ladies Invited. | 
The ladies are invited to in- | 
spect my stock of Cigars, Pipes | 
and Smokers’ articles. Some- 
thing that will please your hus- 
band. | 


Why Not Any Time of Year ? 
SHE 
MAY 
MARRY 


any one of the gentlemen friends 
she presents with a box of Blank 
& Co.’s famous Cigars, Meer- 
schaum or Briar Pipes. There 
is no telling—gifts of the above 
class always strongly appeal to 
the hearts of all men who love 
to smoke. 

















Iiwn 
sorereeeees =O“ 


| Your Wife 


would appreciate a Piano, 
especially if you select the best. 
Ot course you know the name, 
and if by chance you should not 
call it to mind, it is the “ 
When you consider the little ex- 
tra expense and the wonderfully 
satisfactory results, we feel sure 
you will not experiment in the 
purchase of a piano. A full line 
of upright and grands in all the 
fancy cases. Also “ Blanks,” 
** Blanks,” and “ Blanks.”’ 

















For Your Wife. 


A Nice “a 
Canary Bird | 


is a splendid present. 

We have them. Selected birds, 
American, $2, and the best im- 
ported Hartz Mountain German 
Canaries at $4 each. Call and 
see them. Or a globe of Gold 
Fish will please any one. They 
are only 25c. each and we have 

globes and aquaria from 35€. to 
$7. Come in and see our large 
aquaria with over a hundred 
Gold Fish. Two dozen — 
ese Double Tailed Fish just 
received. | 














They Always Like It. 





The Luxury 
ofa | 
Clean Shave, 


which only a good razor 
affords, is one of the most 
satisfactory pleasures known 
to a neat man, and there is 
scarcely anything one could 
give “Our Boys’ that 
would be more useful. 











A good, cordial invitation that is 
really business-like and not servile or 
silly almost always strikes the reader 
agreeably. 


























AS SS 
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Good Newspaper Advertising. 
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To-Day Is the Day. 
2 to 4.30 p. m. the Hours. 
A PRESS MATINEE. 


You and Your Family 


| 
are invited to visit the 
Commercial Appeal, No. 40 
Madison street, from 2 to 4.30 
o'clock, Tuesday afternoon, De- 
cember 20, to witness the work- 
ing of its new 24-page Perfect- 
ing Press, the only one of its 
kind in the South. Come within | 
these hours on this day only, as | 
on other days the presses are | 
run only between 1 and 5 
o’clock a. m. 








Fora Druggist. 





So Many People 
play Whist, Euchre, etc., 
and don’t know where to find 
nice cards. We keep a full stock 
of all kinds from roc. to soc. a 
pack—remember this. 

Is your husband, son or father 
going to cut down to one or two 
cigars? If so, buy them a cigar 
that we have purchased on pur- 
pose. Call and see them and 
you will see the joke. We have 
cigars $r and $2 a box, fine 
goods ; also smokers’ sets. 











Always a Good Item to Push. 


“Podk Chests 


Almost any man or boy 
has use for a chest of 
tools. We have here toy 
chests from 25c. to $6.00 
each, and also the better 
chests with useful tools of 
good quality. 

$3.45 for a chest containing 20 
tools of good quality. 

$5.00 for a chest containing 40 
tools of good quality. 
Other chests with differ- 
ent and larger assortment 
of tools at 


$6.00, 9.00, 11.00 and 30.00. 








Any Business. 


Wise People 


are the kind we have for 
customers. They know 
by experience that the 
big store is the proper 
place to buy their meats 
and groceries. 






















| Try to turn general advertising to your 
own advantage. 





Lowney’s 1 
Chocolate 
Bon-Bons 


We have just added a full line. 
— PHARMACY. 


setichiigieanimiatiseniatireaee ——— 








Attractive for a Fruit Store, 





Florida | 
Sweet Oranges 


We have in store and to 
arrive for the holiday trade 10 
cars (about 3,000 boxes) of the 
Oid Reliable Sweet Florida 
Oranges. This stock is heavy, 
juicy and of fine keeping qual- 
ity, soif you want the genuine 
article and you are not quite 
sure about the fruit being fur- 
nished, insist on the Golden 
Russet and you will make no 
mistake. Why buy sour, green 
California oranges when you 
can get this elegant fruit at the 
same price? A box of Florida 
Oranges will weigh 95 pounds, 
against 75 to 80 pounds for any 
other on the ales, 

One thousand bags of Fresh 
Ruatan Cocoanuts at less price 
than you can buy them any- 
where. 











Tell About Your Comfortable Waiting 
Room. Have One. 





Holiday Hints. 
Shopworn women bewildered 
with the confusion of the big 


department stores can find rest 
here. 













Invite People. 
The Big 
24-Page 
Fast Press 


will be running this after- 

noon, beginning at two o’clock. 

Our friends and patrons are 

cordially invited to witness the 

process of printing and folding 

24,000 Io-page papers an hour. 

The press will run from 2 until 

4.30 o'clock. The Linotype 

| (Mergenthaler) machines will 
| also be in operation. 
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A Modest Statement. 





The only way to 
find out whether 
our clothes are 
right is to trythem 

It costs no more 
here for good 
clothes than at 
some other place 





for poor. 
: mia 


A Sleighing Pointer. 


——— 


Runner 
Attachments 


for Buggies, Hacks, Ex- 
press and Delivery Wagons. $8 
per set of four. 








Are You Making as Good Use of Your 


Floor Space 4 


Wheels Stored. 


We have arrangements com- 
pleted whereby we shall be able 
to store during the winter 
months wheels to the amount of 
five hundred. 

We have fitted the whole third 
floor over our store, ro and 12 
Whitesboro Street, especially for 
this purpose and offer riders this 
offer: 

All wheels will be thoroughly 
cleaned; bearings, frame and 
nickel parts, placed in large pa- 
per bags and — during the 
winter for $1.2 

Now is the _ a to let us 
know. Drop us a card and we 
will call for your wheel. 





SMALL 
Weekly or Monthly 


PAYMENTS 


will entitle you to select any- 
thing you want from our liberal 
assortment of high-grade Furni- 
ture, Carpets, Stoves, Ranges 
—or anything you want for the 
home. You're welcome in our 
store— either as a looker or 
buyer. 








Down Pillows 








A Soft Snap. 


made any size while you wait 
AT 
A. W. WILLIAMS & CO.’S, 
IMPCRTERS, 
63 AND 65 HANOVER STREET, 
Opp. American House. 





How About It? 





Clothing on 
Credit for $1 


er week ; no questions 
asked of anybody. 
WORKINGMEN’S CREDIT 
STORE, 
1000 WASHINGTON STREET. | 
— — ———— 





WITH THE BUMBLES. | 


Mrs. Bumble discovered a giant 


roach 

Which shook like a leaf at her 
approach. 

He thought of his little brothers 
and cousins 

Whom Mrs. Bumble had killed 
by dozens. 

Up on his haunches the great 
bug stood, 

The type of noble insecthood. 

“Mrs. Bumble,” said he, 
don’t think you oughter 

“Continue this massacre and 
slaughter ; 

“ All my — ions have passed 
from sig 

* By that fearful Insect Dyna- 

mite. 

“I’m the last bug of the cock- 
roach race 

or age o’er your love- 
ly f 

Mrs. Bomble smiled at his tear- 
ful speech, 

But the Insect Dynamite was 
in reach; 

She took good aim, gave a glad 
some shout 

And the lamp of life in the roach 
went out. 


25c.-5Uc. per bottle. | 


“ 








Have you trie of one of pan 


LITTLE PIG HAMS 


at BLANK’'S? 


If not, do so at once They 
are superior to any ham on the 
market. 
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DEPARTMENT 


criticism. 


anaaahaaanaaaalnnne 


By Charles Austin Bates. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
logues or plans for advertising. As many as p 
There is no charge for it. PRINTERS’ JNK “ pays the freight.” 


OF CRITICISM. 


le will receive full, honest, earn 
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Furniture, Carpets and Curtains. 
Co.umbus, O., Dec. 18, 1898. 
Mr. Charles Austin Bates, New York: 


In the December 7thissue of PrinTERS’ INK 
appears an article, commented on by you in 
quite a straightforward manner, in response 
to Mr. H. A. Carhart’s inclosed ad, on maga- 
zine advertising. Who is this Mr. Carhart, Mr. 
Bates? Where does he come from? And 
what may be his present method of earning his 
livelihood? And, above all, after a careful 
perusal of the Graff ad, where in, under the 
sun, can he find anything calculated to arouse 
his erratic suspicions? I do not, you do not, nor 
can any person with a clear mind find anything 
mistrustful in it ; only a few cold facts clearly 
thrown out by the Messrs. Graff in a simple 
argument. Why, they are able to sell a cotton 
felt mattress at a great deal less than the per- 
sons who depend wholly on magazine advertis- 
ing to sell their goods. He can not see why or 
how they are able to doit. Does he have any 
idea of the enormous rates charged by the 
magazines for the space usually occupied by the 
manufacturer of this so-called Elastic Felt Mat- 
tress, one magazine alone charging $4,000 for 
full page, $2,000 for half page or $1,000 for 
quarter page—at the rate of $70 per inch, for 
which he pays one time $350 for a five-inch 
card? Now what do the Messrs. Graff pay for 
a five-inch card one time, taking into considera- 
tion the proportion of customers reached ? 
Nonsense. I will guarantee to reproduce any 
article in the furniture line advertised in any 
magazine at frcm 20 per cent to 30 per cent 
less money, and deliver same, postpaid too if 
necessary. Would like to hear other criticisms 
regarding Mr. Carhart’s suspicions. Yours 
truly, H. T. Hopper, Manager. 


Vat Loewer, } 


Mr. Hopper is wrong. 

He compares the cost of magazine 
space with the cost of space in the 
local newspaper, and believes that be- 
cause the amount of money expended 
in the magazine is greater than in the 
local paper that the goods advertised 
in the magazines must therefore neces- 
sarily be higher in price. 

He fails to remember the difference 
in circulation and the difference in the 
quality of the circulation. The cost 
per line of advertising in a weekly 
paper of one thousand circulation is 
generally not very much less than the 
cost per line per thousand in AZunsey’s 
Magazine, or, for that matter, in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Besides, there 
is this difference in the circulation: 
The local paper reaches a great many 
people who are not able to buy high 
classed goods. The magazines, I be- 
lieve, reach very few such people. As 
the local newspaper skims the cream 


off of its community, so does the maga- 
zine skim the cream off of the whole 
country. Thousands of people take 
local papers who never read a maga- 
zine, but most of those whose trade is 
worth having for high classed goods 
are readers of one or more magazines. 

It is generally conceded that if the 
volume of business can be secured, a 
mail-order business can be handled at 
a much smaller percentage of profit 
than is necessary in a store business. 
As I have no definite information on 
this subject, I am not prepared to say 
that it is impossible for Graff & Co. to 
selia felt mattress as good as Oster- 
moor’s at one-half of Ostermoor’s 
price. There is nothing on the face 
of the proposition to prove that it is 
impossible, and if the statement is 
made in apparent good faith the reader 
is justified in believing that it is true. 

If it is true, then it certainly is to 
the advantage of the local dealer to 
use local space and see that none of 
the trade that naturally belongs to him 
strays away into the fold of the maga- 
zine advertiser. 

If Mr. Hopper can sell furniture for 
from twenty to thirty per cent less 
than the magazine advertiser is willing 
to sell it, then certainly it is his own 
fault if the people of Columbus pay 
money to the magazine advertiser. 

If the price of the magazine man is 
higher, it is not because of the cost of 
the space. A man who waarts to ad- 
vertise in the magazines must first 
have something to advertise. In other 
words, he must be able to offer people 
something better than they can get for 
the same money in their own towns. 
The man who can’t do that is foolish 
to spend his money in magazine ad- 
vertising. 

The price of a thing is part of it. 
An article may be good at a dollar 
and useless at a dollar anda half. The 
Pittsburg Stogie is a first-rate thing at 
one-and-a-half cents or two cents apiece, 
but it wouldn’t be worth anything to ad- 
vertise if it had to be sold at ten cents. 
The price has as much to do with an 
article as the quality. A piece of silk 


may be good quality at one dollar a 
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yard and mighty bad quality at two more advertising than any one else, 
dollars, and all the advertising on earth but the fact (and I believe it is a fact) 
won’t make up for that extra dollar in that he is one of the first few advertis- 
quality. The advertising would be a ing managers does not necessarily make 
losing game from the start. itso. A man might have been an ad- 

If the magazine advertiser of furni- vertising manager since “old Hec was 
ture is getting too high a price for his a pup,” and still not have directed 
product, it is only because the local very much advertising, because the 
merchant allows him to do it. If the men he worked for did not place very 
local merchant can sell the same goods much. This is not true in Mr. Fow- 
for less money, it is his own fault if he ler’s case, because his associations have 
doesn’t get the trade. been with large advertisers. 

I haven’t much. sympathy with the I am not disputing Mr. Fow'er’s 
man who continually complains about statement that he has directed more 
the wickedness of his competitor. If advertising than any one else, because 
the competitor succeeds thereisarea- I don’t know how much advertising 
son for it. everybody else has directed. I am 

If the competitor has not as good a simply finding fault with his logic. In 
proposition as the complainer and still effect, he says: 
is ableto make it go, it proves at least “Mr. Fowler is one of the first few 
that he has plenty of energy and hus- advertising managers. Therefore, he 
tle, andin that much at least he de- has directed more advertising than any 
serves the success that he gets. one else.” 

Think how much better he would The premise is all right, but it is not 
succeed if he had the better proposi- sufficient to lead logically to the con- 
tion. clusion. 

No man ever failed because he had ___A little further along in his booklet 
the best end of it. Mr. Fowler makes the following very 

I don’t believe any man ever failed excellent points : 
because he was more honest than his You may be living in the confining atmos- 
competitors. If he doesn’t “get there” yy of your business, seeing only the inside 
it’s because he doesn’t start. The measure of success is never filled to the 

brim until what you want and what your cus- 


* : 
In arecently issued booklet, Nathan- tomers want have compromised on the mutual 
1C. Bowl af yo cary nar, feld of good-will and profit. 
lel ©. Fowler, Jr, Says some very pel- — So long as you want business more than 
tinent and convincing things about business wants to come to you, the public-see- 
his ability as an advertising man; but ing_side can not be sidetracked. ais 
ey eae. ae an. a Care of the outside, with care of the inside, 
us boo starts with two or three U- brings extra profit. % * 
logical and incorrect statements. * 


For instance, he says : Make your announcements positive, 
“Mr. Fowler has written more re- Don’t say what you do ot do, or 
sult-bringing advertisements than has what your goods are sof. 
anybody else, because he is one of the State what the goods are, and what 


two pioneer advertisement writers.” you ave willing to do about them. 
Now, it may be possible that Mr. There is no use wasting time enum- 
Fowler has written more result-bring- erating the things that you wov’t do. 
ing advertisements than anybody else, People read advertisements to find out 
but the fact (if it be a fact) that he is what you we// do, not what you won't 
one of the two pioneer advertisement do. Maybe you won’t murder-your 
writers is not sufficient to prove his mother-in-law, but that possibly would 
case. A man might even have beenthe have no effect on the quality of your 
very first of advertisement writers and liver pills. 
have worked industriously ever since There is just one example that I 
and still, by reason of his limited abil- know of of good advertising that says 
ity or limited opportunities, have failed what the thing won’t do. That is the 
to write “ more result-bringing adver- case of Brooke’s Monkey Brand Soap, 
tisements than anybody else.” which is widely advertised in England. 
Another statement is : The catch-line is “ Won't Wash 
“He has directed more advertising Clothes,” and this has been hammered 
than has any one else, because he is in so persistently that it comes to 
one of the first few advertising mana- mind as soon as Monkey Brand Soap 
zers.” is mentioned. 
Now, Mr. Fowler may have directed Even in this case I believe that the 
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Sapolio method of saying what Sa- ads. Moreover, it is distinctly En- 
polio w#// do is much better. glish. You see that the statement 

The advertisements of Brooke’s “ Won’t Wash Clothes ” is made sub- 
Soap are in all of the principal publica- ordinate to the statement of the things 
tions of England, and the spaces used that the soap is good for. 





























BROOKE’S 
Won't Wash Clothes. MONKEY BRAND SOAP Won't Wash Clothes. 


FOR 
KITCHEN TABLES AND FLOORS, LINOLEUM, AND OIL-CLOTH 
FOR POLISHING METALS, MARBLE, PAINT, CUTLERY, CROCKERY, MACHINERY, BATHS, STAIR-RODS. 
FOR STEEL, IRON, BRASS AND COPPER VESSELS, FIRE-IRONS, MANTELS, .&0, 
REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, &c. 





are large. I reproduce one of these I think you will all agree, however, 

ads that appeared in the Christmas that “ Sapolio cleans, scours, polishes,” 

numbers of the illustrated weeklies. _ tells the story more completely and 
It is characteristic of all the Brooke succinctly. 
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A N aE 
IMPORTANT 


CHANGE 


THE CHICAGO WORLD was discontinued with the issue of October 29. 
This reduces the circulation of Boycr’s BIG WEEKLIEs from 600,000 
copies weckly to 500,000 copies weekly. The advertising rate was 
therefore reduced. The new rate for Boyce’s BIG WEEKLIEs is $1.10 
per agate line per issue, flat rate as heretofore. 











There can be no duplication between the SATURDAY BLADE and 
CHICAGO WORLD hereafter. They were the same kind of papers. The 
CHICAGO WoRLD was published by B. D. Adsit & Co., and run osten- 
sibly as a rival paper. The SATURDAY BLADE far outstripped the 
CHICAGO WoRLD in the race for favor and with the usual result of 
keen competition the stronger survived, the weaker suffered, and we 
discontinued the WorLD, for the SATURDAY BLADE is so firmly estab- 
lished that it is not fearful of competition. 


We have always studied to benefit the advertiser ; our fair rules and 
equitable plans, together with our proved circulation, always met with 
favor, for it let advertisers have a show to get Results. A circulation of 
500,000 copies weekly and a flat rate of $1.10 per agate line rivals daily 
newspaper advertising in price and beats dailies for results. A weekly 
lives seven days, a daily twenty-four hours. 


BBoyce’s Big Weeklies 
500,000 Ween, 


$1.10 per Agate line per issue. 


Boyce’s Monthly 








COPIES 
600, 00 MONTHLY, 


$2.00 per Agate line per Issue. 


USE THEM 
AND GET W. D. BOYCE COMPANY, 


RESULTS. Boyce Building, Chicago. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 





:- THE :: 


unday Journal 


Is a cheaper advertising proposition 
per thousand of circulation than 


unsey's Magazine 


A page in MUNSEY’S is a little too wide and a little 
too short to go into a double half column of the SUNDAY 
JOURNAL; so we'll be generous and let three half col- 
umns of the SUNDAY JOURNAL, equal a page of 
MUNSEY S. 

MUNSEY’S price per page per thousand of circula- 
tion, on yearly contract, is 6624 cents. 

The price of three half columns in the SUNDAY 
JOURNAL (which is a considerably larger space than that 
occupied by a MUNSEY page) is 31 2-5 cents per thousand 
of circulation on yearly contract 

We use MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE for comparison 
because lately Mr. Munsey has been before the adver- 
tising public in a very conspicuous way. The same 
comparison could be made with all the other magazines 
with this difference, that the SUNDAY JOURNAL 
would have a better argument as to price. It is conceded 
that MUNSEY’S has the largest circulation of any of the 
magazines. 

The Sunday newspaper is as much of a magazine as 
any magazine published—particularly in the matter of art 
and literature. 

The SUNDAY JOURNAL is read as carefully by its 
readers as is MUNSEY’S by its readers. ‘The intellect- 
uatity of the reader of the SUNDAY JOURNAL is at 
least on a par with that of the MUNSEY reader, while his 
ability to buy is shown by his willingness to pay from 
twenty to fifty cents per month (according to location) for 
the SUNDAY JOURNAL against ten cents per month for 
the magazine. 

If the advertiser in MUNSEY’S should use the 
SUNDAY JOURNAL as often as he does MUNSEY’S, 
or if he should use the SUNDAY JOURNAL twice as 
often as he does MUNSEY’S (which he could do™ by 
spending about the same amount of money), he might not 
stop advertising in MUNSEY’S, but he would certainly 
continue advertising in the SUNDAY JOURNAL. 


THE NEW YORK JOURNAL 


W. R. HEARST. 
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